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NEWS OF 


Tue session of Parliament was scarcely brought to a close 
before the work of political agitation was commenced in the 
provinces. The recess will not bring repose. From one end of the 
-country to the other, the People, if not excited, are watchful and 
alert. The season for party dinners and meetings has set in 
vigorously. O’CoNNELL has by this time delivered at least six of 
his rousing addresses to the Libera!s of Manchester, Newcastle, 
and Edinburgh. Thence he proceeds to Paisley and Glasgow. The 
Reformers of Belfast and Londonderry wi!l weleome him once 
more to his native country; and we may be sure he will not be 
many days on the other sideof the chann! before his constituents 
in Dublin are cheered by his voice of triumph. In the mean 
while, his speeches will be circulated in cheap editions by the 
hundred thousand, and will help to prepare the masses for the in- 
evitable reform of the House of Lords. In other parts of the 
country, in Taunton and in Rochester for instance, the Re- 
formers have been eager to show their gratitude to the faithful 
advocates of Liberal opinions in Parliament; and we expect 
to see the columns of provincial journals filled with accounts 
of similar proceedings. 

On the other hand, the Tories will not sleep at their posts. 
They are beaten, and we suspect they know it; but they will die 
hard. The aim of the Tories is to rouse all the bigoted and to 
terrify all the ignorant and timid in the land into a league 
against the Ministry, under the pretence that the Church is 
in danger. With this view they are sending the Exeter Hall 
orators, Mr. M‘Guer, and the Deputy Grand Orange Chaplain, 
O’SULLIVAN, on a CuMBERLAND crusade through the country. 
There will therefore be no lack of Tory, any more than of 
Liberal agitation. We by no means regret all this exertion. 
It is nonsense to talk of the country needing repose: it needs 
the reform of the Church and of the House of Lords; and until 
both are purged of base matter, and rendered useful and whole- 
some, it is culpable to desist from agitation. 

The Revising Barristers have opened their courts in the 
city of London, in the county of Middlesex, and elsewhere. 
As yet, in England, no important results have been ascer- 
tained; but as the proceedings in the Registration Courts will 
this year be unusually interesting, we shall keep an eye on them, 
and report progress from time to time. We are glad to see 
that the Liberals in Edinburgh county have placed a ma- 
jority of votes on the register; so that Sis George CLERK may 
look for his dismissal at the next clection. 








The Monitear of Saturday contains a proclamation for the pro- 
rogation of the French Chambers, and a list of thirty new Peers, 
most of whom are mere dependents on the Court, and men of 
exceedingly small reputation. 

The French Ministry have refused to comply with the urgent 
request of the Spanish Government for the loan of an army to put 
down the disaffected of all opinions. It is said that the Duke pr 
Brogiiz gave the Duke pe Frias, the Spanish Ambassador, 
three reasons for the refusal—1st, the consent of England must 
be obtained ; 2dly, the Northern Sovereigns must be consulted ; 
3dly, the Chambers must vote a large sum to defray the 
cost of the expedition, ‘the Duke pz Broauiz, according to 
the story, said that there would not be much difficulty in obtaining 
the consent of England (he forgot that we have changed We- 
AINGTON for MELBOURNE) and of the Northern powers; but he 
Meclared that it would be quite impossible to prevail on the Cham- 
ders to vote any more money. Whether this conversation is correctly 

Wen, or whether any thing like it cccurred, is more than we 

now; but of the main fact, that the French Government b> 
refused to send an army intg Spain, there is no doubt, J 


S 


{Largest Epirtion.] 











Considerable uncertainty prevails as to the actual state of affairs 
in Spain. Itis rumoured that a species of revolution has occurred 
in Madrid, that Toreno has been deposed, a ‘Supreme Junta” 
established, and ARGUELLEFs appointed to the place of Prime 
Minister. It is moreover said, that Mr. Vitiiers, the British Am- 
bassador, has had an active hand in this affair; and the following 
very probable explanation of his motives for thus interfering, is 
given in the French journals— 

‘* A private quarrel had arisen, it is said, between Toreno and Mr. Villiers, of 
which a lady was the subject. It was to have ended ina duel, but the hostile 
meeting was prevented by the interference of friends. On the part of Mr. 
Villiers the reconciliation was not, itseems, sincere; and, to revenge himself, he 
began to use all his influence to hasten the fall of his rival. It was he, it is said, 
who first sounded M. Arguelles on the subject of the formation of a popular 
Administration, and through his means, seconded by the letters of General 
Evans, all sorts of English intrigue were set to work to push the Urban Militia 
to an insurrection.” 

The Courrier Francais, in which this story first appeared, inti- 
mates a suspicion that its informant had been hoaxed. 

The accounts from the seat of war are favourable to the Queen's 
eause. Don Cartos, at the head of a considerable body of 
troops, was defeated on the 2d instant at Los Arcos, by General 
ALDAMA, With the loss of 150 prisoners, 180 killed, and about 
400 wounded. Another engagement took place between the 
Queen's troops and the Carlists in the vicinity of St. Sebastian, 
on the 4th instant, and was still more disastrous to the insur- 
gents; who, it is said, left 1400 prisoners in the hands of General 
Evans, besides a large number of killed on the field of battle. 
The British auxiliary legion suffered severely, having lost 160 
men killed. The further particulars cf this affair have not been 
received. The consequence of these victories has been the with- 
drawal of the Carlists from before Bilboa, into the fastnesses of 
the Amescoas. 

General Evans has raised a soldier, who had especially distin- 
guished himself, from the ranks to an ensigney; and has pub- 
lished a proclamation, in which advancement is promised to all 
privates whose conduct is deemed worthy of such reward, not- 
withstanding they may want the advantages of birth and educa- 
tion, which are deemed essential for an officer in the British Army. 
The Standard is very angry at this deviation from the established 
rule in favour of “ gentlemen,” and fears it will have a bad in- 
fluence on the discipline of the Army. General Evans has asked 
for and obtained the aid of Major Reip, of the Engineers, who 
has been placed on half-pay in order that the appearance of avoid- 
ing a direct armed intervention in the affairs of Spain may be 
preserved. The Tories are much enraged at this also; but for- 
tunately it matters little whether they are sulky or pleased. 

A scandalous story against the Queen Regent of Spain is in 
circulation : it is said, that her Majesty has had a child—the sex 
not named—-whose “ putative” father is one Colonel Munoz. 


The Duke of Patmetta has retaliated upon the King of 
Sardinia, who ordered the Portuguese Ambassador out of his 
dominions in twenty-four hours, by suspending all the Sardinian, 
Consuls and functionaries in Portugal from the execution of their 
duties, and by publishing a decree prohibiting all Sardinian ves-. 
sels from entering Portuguese ports, after the 31st of Octcber, 


unless driven in by bad weather. Perhaps in the mean time the 
quarrel, the cause of which is not yet explained, may be made up. 


The Belgian Chamber of Deputies have resolved to augment 
the duties on foreign cotton goods, for the protection of their own 
manufacturers; but have rejected several motions whose object 
was to prevent evasion of the law imposing the heavier duties! 


The Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia are now at 
the camp of Kalisch. Englishmenare generally refused permission 
to visit the camp; butan exception has been made in favour of the 


‘Duke of Gornvon, the Orange Grand Master of Scotland, who, we 


presume, is looked upon by the Northern ee as a congenial 
spirit. There were reports in Hamburg a few days ago of a 
serious affyay between the Russian and Prussian troops at 
Kalisch, but they have net been confirmed, 


According to accounts from tne United States, the excite- 
ment on the slave question was rather on the increase in many 
parts of the coyntry. The inhabitants of the Eastern States, 
however, seemed rather inclined to congiliate the Southern 
planters, 

‘A great meeting was held at Boston, in the Faneuil-hall, on the 2lst of 
Aveust, which was attended by upwards of _oné thousand five hundred persons, 
Several resolutions were passed, condemningsin strong terms the conduct ¢ the 
Abolitionists, and stating their reprobation of all attempts to coerce any 0 bd 
United States to abolish slavery by appealg fo:the terrors of the master or the 
passions of the slave. Similar meetings have been held in various othertowns, 
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An arrival from Jamaica brings the speech of the Marquis of 


Sx1Go on the opening of the House‘of Assembly of that island, 


In reference to the crops and Negro labour, the Governor said— 
“‘ The crop of this year .has been got off ina much more favourable manner 
than could have been anticipated, :considering the extraordinar change which 
has taken place in the social system of this colony. That it has fallen some- 
awhat short, is undoubtedly true, as I find by reference to the Customhouse 
returns (one of which, from Annotto Bay, I have not yet received), that up to 
the Ist July 1835, 68,001 hogsheads of sugar had been shipped, showing a di- 
mination of 4444, or about one-sixteenth in comparison with the previous year ; 
but as I have not heard of a single instance of any canes remaining uncut, this 
diminution is to be attributed more to the failure of the produce of the canes 
imeconsequence of the-weather, than to any want of sufficient labour to take 
themoff, . . . . . . Tamhappy to be enabled to inform you, that so 
general is the habit of working for wages, and so very few the instances where 
it-has been refused, that the idea once generally entertained of the apprentices 
being likely to decline labouring at all in their own time, must be abandoned.” 





Che Court, 
Tue King and Queen spent the first part of the week at Windsor. Mr. 
Spring Rice arrived at the Castle on Saturday, dined that evening and 
spent Sunday with their Majesties, and returned to town on Monday. 

Yesterday, the King came to town, attended by Sir Herbert Taylor, 
and gave audiences to Lord Melbourne, Lord Auckland, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord Glenelg and the Marquis of Ailsa. 
his Majesty returned to Windsor. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, after attending 
the York Festival and the St. Leger race at Doncaster, visited Earl 
Fitzwilliam at Wentworth House; and were expected yesterday at 
Belvoir Castle, on a visit to the Duke of Rutland. 


In the evening, 





The Metropolis. 

Messrs, Tamlyn and Craig, the Revising Barristers for the city of 
London, opened their Court on Tuesday, at the Guildhall. Mr. 
Tamlyn undertook to revise the lists of the Liverymen in the Court 
of King’s Bench; while Mr. Craig in the Common Pleas attended to 
the new constituency of the 10/. householders. There was some diffi- 
culty at starting in Mr. Tamlyn’s Court, in consequence of the Over- 
seers of several parishes handing in printed copies of the lists of Live- 
rymen, instead of the original lists, as required by the Act. After 
some demur, Mr. Tamlyn said, that the Overseers must do their best to 
recover the original documents, but as the refusal of the printed lists 
would occasion the disfranchisement of large numbers, he should con- 
sider what course he should take, iu case it was found impossible to 
get them from the various printing-houses. Nothing else that requires 
especial notice passed in either of the courts that day. 

On Wednesday, a question arose before Mr. Tamlyn as to the right 
of Mr. Sheriff Salomons to be placed on the voters’ list, as he had pur- 
chased his freedom subsequent to the Ist of March 1831. It was con- 
tended on his behalf, that although freemen generally could not vote 
who were admitted after that day, yet that the Act made a_speciul ex- 
ception in favour of the Livery of London. The decision of this 
question was postponed. In Mr. Craig’s Court the decision on several 
claims was also postponed, in consequence of the neglect of the Over- 
seers to bring their rate-books. 


On Thursday, many claims were struck out, owing to the neglect of 
the parties making them to attend the Court and prove that the requi- 
site notice had been given to the Overseers. Mr. Rowcroft, the Tory 
agent, complained bitterly of this inattention, as he was prepared to 
defend many of the claims on his side. No case of especial interest 
was decided. The Barristers appeared to act generally on the prin- 
ciple of not straining the law against claimants. Thus, they admitted 
Sir John Gurney, who was objected to as a Baron of the Exchequer, 


because, though an officer of that court, he had no control over its 
monies. 


Yesterday the claim of Mr. De Mole, clerk to the Merchant Tailors’ 

mpany, was objected to before Mr. Coventry, on the ground of his 
having taken up his freedom subsequently to March 1831. The deci- 
sion on this case with other similar ones was postponed. The claim 
of Mr. Telford, of Allhallows parish, was objected to by Mr. Rowcroft, 
on the ground that there was no particular description of his property 
on the rate-book; but as it appeared that he actually paid the rates, 
the Barrister placed bim on the list. A point was then raised as to 
whether it was necessary for an objector to prove the alleged fact of 
a claimant being an alien, or whether the onus of proving himself not 
an alien lay upon the claimant. The decision on this case was deferred, 
as was also the point whether the partners in a house included in the 
word “ Co.” and rated as “ Co.” were rated according to the meaning 
of the Act. Mr. Rowcroft contended that they were not. 


The Revising Barristers for Middlesex, Messrs. Thomas Coventry 
and F’. O. Martin, opened their Court at Brentford on Tuesday. We 
take the following account of the proceedings from the Morning 
‘Chronicle report, which is substantially the same as that in the Times 
and Post. 


There were altogether ninety-nine votes objected to. Of this number eighty-five 
objections were taken by the Conservatives, and fourteen by the Overseers ; sixty- 
two of them were sustained. Amongst the persons objected to in the parish of 
Acton, was Mr. E. L. Bulwer, M.P., who, it was alleged, had not resided in 
the house out of which he claimed the right to vote for the period of twelve 
months previous to the 31st of July, as required by the Act. Mr. Bulwer did 
not appear to defend his right ; and , ‘ 

‘Mr. Ady (the agent for the Conservatives) observed, that it was most extra- 
ordinary that a gentleman who had himself a hand in framing the Reform Act, 
eshould claim a right to vote in consequence of inhabiting a house for three 
months only, knowing, as he must have done, that it was essential to the sound- 
ness of his qualification that he should have dwelt in the house for twelve 

»amonths previous to the Slst of July. 

*~__Mr.. Bulwer’s claim was disallowed. Dr. Carpue’s claim to vote was also 

_refused, because he could not swear that he resided in the house from which he 
derived his qualification as occupier, although he still held it for the purpose of 
conducting there a eo part of his professional business. 

In the parish of Ealing several market-gardeners and others were oljjected 
to by the Conservative agent, on the ground that they had put in their claim 








to be registered as leaseholders, and that the Actrequired that all such persons 
should be possessed of a beneficial interest of 50/.: ‘and upwards. As it ap- 
peared, however, that these persons paid arent-of over: 50/. a year each, and 
were themselves the occupiers of the grounds out of which they claimed the: 
right to vete, the Revising Barrister (Mr. Coventry):expressed his unwilling- 
ness to be bound down in his decision by the word “Jeaseholder” taken in its- 
strictly legal sense, and having altered the description of this class of voters to 
‘* occupiers,” allowed their names to-be placed on the list of voters. 

Amongst the cases of objection which we consider worthy of notice was that 
of Messrs. William and George Ashby, who claimed each the right to vote out 
of premises which they held by lease in partnership, being of the value of 1012. 
ayear. It was urged that George Ashby, who was the son of William, was 
not entitled to a vote, as there was no deed showing that a moiety of these pre- 
mises had been conveyed tohim. The Revising Barrister having changed his 
description to that of ‘¢ occupier,” and having ascertained that 101/. a year 
rent was charged for these premises to the firm of the Messrs. Ashby, per- 
mitted the names of both of these gentlemen to be placed on the register. 

There was also a question of agency raised, which was one of some interest, 
and elicited considerable discussion. A gentleman named Field, who had con- 
ducted the defence on the part of the Liberals to the objections put in by the 
Tories, asserted his right to appear for an individual named Leader, and esta= 
blish by every means in his power a prima facie case of qualification. 

Mr. Ady objected to his doing so without special authority from the indi- 
vidual for whom he appeared ; and added, that Mr. Leader was a bankrupt, and 
would not by any means be obliged to any individual who would endeavour to 
prove him to be still in possession of property sufficient to entitle him to vote, 
and which would subject him to further claims from his creditors. 

Mr. Martin gave it as his opinion (in which Mr. Coventry concurred) that 
any person wishing to make out a prima facie case in favour of the franchise 
sheuld be allowed to be heard, without requiring that he should produce spe- 
cial authority from the individual on behalf of whose claim he appeared; but 
that when any vote was objected to, the person urging such objection should be 
permitted to do soonly when he showed that he was especially authorized by 
the person for whom he acted. 


Mr. Field accordingly persevered, and succeeded in proving that Mr. Leader 
was a person qualified to vote. 

The case, however, which especially calls for particular notice in the pro- 
ceedings of the day, was that of a person named John Stevenson; as it proves to 
what lengths the Tories have proceeded in their efforts to diminish the number 
of those entitled to vote, by urging such objections as they could not hope to 
have decided in their favour, except through the lukewarmness or inattention of 
those against whom they were preferred. Of this class was the objection to 
the elector to whom we have alluded, though from the public spirit (unfortu- 
nately too little prevalent) exhibited by him, the views of the Conservatives 
were in this instance disappointed. 

Mr. Stevenson resided in York, and claimed the right to vote in the county 
of Middlesex by reason of property which he possessed in Brentford. There 
was not, as he himself stated, the least doubt of his being properly qualified in 
point of property, but it was expected that, if an objection were taken to one 
who lived at such a distance from the place where the property entitling him 
to vote was situate, he would never take the trouble of appearing to answer it. 
He, however, for one, avowed that he would not hesitate to travel five hundred 
miles in order to vindicate his right of voting when it was unjustly called in 
question, and he appeared there for ‘that purpose. He was at once admitted 5 
and he declared his intention of voting against those who had put him to so 
much unnecessary trouble. ~ 

The Barristers sat at Bedfont on Thursday. The Tories made 
twenty-nine objections, and sustained sixteen of them; the Liberals 
made twenty-six, and sustained only eight. 

Yesterday the Barristers commenced the revision of the Chelsea and 
Kensington lists, to the claimants on which more than six hundred 


objections are raised. In Chelsea the numbers stood as follows at the 
close of the day— 





By the Liberals ...........ceeeee 59 | By the Tories ....... sareseceees 156 
Sustained ........... wee 14 Sustained ........csecseeeee 45 
Failed in......... 0. wee 38 Failed in ...... - 52 
Postponed .........20s00 so 8 Postponed,......ceeseeeeree 5 


The claimants to which the Tories principally objected were sub- 
lessees not in occupation, whom Mr. Martin declared not to be entitled 
to be placed on the list. 

The Tories objected to forty-five names on the Kensington list, but 
succeeded in removing only one. The Liberals made seven objections, 
and sustained three. 

On Monday night, a meeting of the borough of Lambeth Reform 
Association was held at the Elephant and Castle, Newington; Mr. 
Samuel Palmer, President, in the chair. A gentleman was appointed 
to watch the interests of the Reformers before the Revising Barrister, 
and some other routine business was transacted. It was stated that 
the new registration gave 7000 electors to the borough, of whom up- 
wards of two-thirds were Reformers. 


The proprietors of Bank of England Stock held a meeting on 
Thursday, when a dividend of four per cent. for the current half year was 
declared. In reply to questions from several proprietors, the Governor 
stated, that the “rest” was now 2,740,0001. ; that 31,000/. had been 
taken from the rest to make up Dividends—the profits having been di- 
minished by the deduction of the 120,000/. for the cost of managing the 
public money; and that the claim of the Bank on Fauntleroy s estate, 
which was originally 360,000/. had been compromised for 95,0001. 

A clause very much in favour of the City interests was introduced 
into the Islington Market Bill in the Committee of the House of 
Lords. This clause makes it compulsory upon the proprietors of 
Islington Market to indemnify the city of London for any deficiency 
in the average receipts; so that if the profits of Smithfield Market do 
not exceed 3000/. in one year, the sum of 1000/. must be furnished by 
the Islington Market proprietors, in order to recompense the City for 
the injury. : —- 

A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle complains of the shutting 
up of St. Paul’s, of which, he says, no notice is given, and consequently 
crowds wait in vain every Sunday for the opening of the doors, 

“ This is the case (he adds) every yea? about this time ; and I believe the 
excuse for closing the cathedral is, that repairs are going on ; but all the repairs 
I can discover are cleaning the windows and a little external painting. tha 

‘<The public perhaps are not aware that this establishment consists of a dean 4 
with asalary of 4000/.. per annum ; three canons residentiary, 2000/. a yea' 


> 9 ne hich last are mere 
each > twelve minor canons, and twenty S1X prebendaries, w ; 

1 ve vi ry c sider able incomes there are also six vicars 
sinecures, thou h some ha e ve On: ni > v 


choral’ (foriierly twenty). Surely so numerous a 
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—,., 
aren to perform divine service on the sabbath at this catl edral, which 
wight set an example to every other church in the kingdom.” 

A deputation of some of the principal creditors of bis Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, who represented the thrée classes of claim- 
ants—bondholders, simple contract treditors, an@ persons erigaged in 
York House, in the Green Park—waited upon Lord Melbourne, on 
Wednesday, in Downing Street, pursuant toappointment. His Lord- 
ship, who received them with great courtesy, listened with attention to 
the arguments which were urged for their consideration, end received 
the petition, in which the grievances of the creditors were fully set forth. 
He promised to do all in his power, consistently with the justice of the 
case, to promote their views with as little delay as possible. 

On Tuesday, considerable bustle and amusement occurred at Par- 
son’s Green, Walham, and the vicinity, in consequence of a match of 
cricket being played between eleven married and eleven single women ; 
the match was’ made for the sum of 10/. and ahot supper. At ten 
o’clock in the forenoon, a tent was erected on the green, and soon after- 
wards the wickets were pitched. A vast assemblage of persons were 
congregated to witness the sport, amongst whom were a number of the 
most respectable inhabitants: the married women wore light blue 
dresses, their waists and heads being decorated with ribbons of the 
same colour; the single women were attired in close white dresses, 
with pink sashes and cap-bows. The game commenced about eleven 
o’clock ; the married taking the first innings, and obtaining 47 runs; the 
single then commenced play, and were not so successful, the whole of 
them being bowled out after 29 runs. The two next innings were 
played, and the game was won by the single women, but only by seven 
runs. After the match was over, country dances accompanied by a 
band of music took place on the green, and in the evening the supper 
was provided at the White Horse. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, two young men were committed 
to prison, each for a month, for having offered for sale a id. and a 2d. 
newspaper. The Lord Mayor regretted that, for the sake of the 
newspaper-proprietors, the Stamp-office did not proceed against the 
principals at once, instead of the poor penniless creatures whom it was 
a mercy to give victuals to. The Inspector of Stamps said that the 
office was proceeding in the most resolute and summary way. They 
seized presses in which the prohibited business was done, but the 
offenders contrived to get every thing set up and printed in the country. 
{it will be found, by and by, that the Stamp-laws cannot be enforced so 
as to protect the fair dealer against the contrabandist. | 

At the Greenwich Petty Sessions, on Tuesday, Thomas Henry 
Latham, landlord of the Wheatsheaf publichouse in that place, was 
committed for trial on a charge of stabbing in the face Henry William 
Floyde, who was drinking in his house. ‘The wound was a very severe 
one, and seems to have been given with scarcely any provocation. 

A discovery has been made at Greenwich of a receptacle for stolen 
goods, in the house of a man named Ingram. Some sheet copper be- 
longing to Greenwich Hospital was traced to his premises; and upon 
close Inspection several subterranean rooms were found, constructed 
with a good deal of skill, and containing pewter, lead, and copper ar- 
ticles, principally stolen from Greenwich Hospital, to the value of 
5002. Ingram himself has absconded ; but his wife and Beale, a mes- 
senger of the Hospital, supposed to be an accomplice in the thievery 
were examined on Saturday before the Magistrates, and remanded. i 





On Sunday night, between ten and eleven, the residents in Man- 
chester Square and the neighbourhood, were startled by a loud report, 
as it was supposed, of a cannon; but it was discovered: that a hand- 
eee fastened to the railing of the French Ambassador’s house, had 

een fired off, as part of the combustible material was found burning. 
A woman who was passing near the house was severely wounded by 
some missile in the back of the neck; and it has since been ascertained 
that two men, who had the appearance of foreigners, stopped a woman 
who was walking along the square with a lantern, soon after ten, and 
that one of them lighted a small piece of candle, which he put into his 
hat, remarking to his companion, “ It’s all right now ;” when they both 
proceeded on. [Poor old Count Sebastiani will suspect that’ some 
journeyman or apprentice of Fieschi has arrived in London to try in- 
fernal experiments upon him as Louis Philip’s representative. ] 

As one of the Margate steam-boats was returning to London yester- 
day week, the captain observed at a distance six men clinging to a 
plank in the water, and immediately proceeded with the steamer to 
their relief, and fortunately succeeded in getting them on board, but in 
a hs? exhausted state. It appeared that they were the crew of a brig 
Y A come eth a Margate during an equinoxial gale, and 

eces. e i i 
missle A ce Pik eA _ quite destitute, and the passengers 

An inquest was held, on Tuesday, at St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
pth ras of Mr. David Ingram, a West India merchant, a was 
‘ ff a few days before in Newgate Street, by a hired cab, the driver 
She eecaire ae into custody at the same time. It appeared that 
verdict oF & ines and he was commitied for trial on a 
oat ne Berens an Inquest was held on the body of Jeremiah Dris- 
fright po Bere years old, who was reported to have died through 
trisint Pratt ip naa of having been confined in a vault for some 
Sh af. dy ena however, from the evidence, that it was more 
+ sanftsphen db ~ is since the boy had been confined in the vault; and 
aeeae fe oe weeks afterwards he was in his usual health. He then 
dedupisal re tee pe mt ee getting worse, till he was removed to the 
fapotebie-ts ecided consumption, and there he died. No blame was 

fe eisurday a Pi and ngage egg a verdict of natural death, 

i oon, as the » Woolwich steam-pack 
returning from Hungerford Market, in passing under one of ae erene 


under repai . . \ 
the straw type tan Bridge, the funnel came in contact with 


that j é om the top of the arch; the consequence was 
the Royal with great violence, and struck Colonel Jones, Belonging to 
pened %o te “eR on the back. A medical gentleman, who hap- 
‘sufferer, wh .On board, rendered every assistance to the unfortunate 

~'? WAO 48 80 seriously injured that he is not expected to survive. 


Several other passengers were more or less hurt; and the concussion 
was so great, that the principal gas pipe was torn away and the lights 
on the bridge were extinguished. 





The Country. 

Mr. O’Connell arrived at the residence of Mr. Thomas Potter, 
Buile Hill, near Manchester, on the evening of Wednesday week. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. O’Connell and two of his sons. 
Thursday, a numerous procession, composed principally of Irishmen, 
with bands of music, flags, and wreaths of shamrock, escorted him to 
Stevenson Square, where hustings were erected. The cheering was 
constant and enthusiastic as the procession went along. About seven 
thousand persons were assembled. Mr. O'Connell was introduced to 
the meeting by Mr. Potter, and then spoke at length on several points 
of public interest. He reminded his audience of the aid which the 
Irish Liberals in the House of Commons had uniformly given to the 
cause of English freedom— 

“J tell the People of England we would not ask for their sympathy, if they 
had found us shrinking from their contest when we could assist them in the 
battle for their liberties. I would remind every man who is here to hear me in 
this assembly, I would call to his recollection the history of the last four years, 
and would ask him, ‘Is there a single division in Parliament on any measure 
that went to lessen the burdens, or to increase the frahchise, er to procure an 
amelioration of institution for the People of England, that the Irish Members 
were not found in the majority, voting for?’ It is not an imaginary thing, nor 
any false statement of mine, it is a literal truth; and I am proud to say, that 
even in the Unreformed Parliament, when the Reform Bill was read a second 
time in the Parliament, in 1831, there was a majority of Scotch Members 
against it, nearly ten to one—because at that time the Scotch People had no voice 
in the choice of their Representatives ; there were even majorities of English 
and Welsh Members; but the bill was read a second time because the majority 
of Irish Members put down the English, Scotch, and Welsh majorities. 
would remind every Englishman who hears me, that during the present session 
of Parliament the majority of the Irish Members have contributed in the same 
way to English freedom. In the great battle for the Speakership there was a 
majority of 27 English Members against the People and for Manners Sutton 
oad the Aristocracy ; there was a majority of nine Scotch Members on the other 
side, which reduced the English majority of 27 to 18; and then came the Trish 
majority of 33, leaving the ultimate majority of 15, including the two tellers, 
by which we triumphed in the first battle this session over Wellington and Peel. 
Why do I dwell upon these things? Is it of any vain boasting? Oh, no. Lonly 
speak of them in order to show my brothers in England that we deserve a partiei-~ 
paticn in their rights, because we were ready for their fight, so we would be for 
our own; and I say that we are doubly deserving of it, because if we consented 
to take less than Great Britain agreed to take we should be unworthy the fel- 
lowship of freemen. We insist upon as much, and will never be content with 
less. What is it that I would animate the People of England to? I would 
animate them, one and all—no matter whether a man has a franchise or not, 
he is a man, and takes a part in public opinion—to insist upon justice for them 
selyes and justice tor us, because Parliament will despise Ireland if the English 
do not assist her ; and I tell you, I who was so long the decided advocate of the 
repeal of the Union, that the only reason why I looked for repeal was because 
the English Parliament was not doing us justice. But as long as we have the 
hope of obtaining that justice from a British Parliament, so long shall Ibe 
content to look to them for justice. Let Wellington and Peel shut the door.of 
hope upon me, and then I shall look again for Repeal ; and Heaven forbid. I 
shonld ever be contented till Ireland is as well governed as any other part of the 
British dominions !” 

But how did he seek to achieve the blessing of good government 
for Ireland ?— 

“ Not by force, not by violence, not by secret and illegal associations. There 
is nothing worse than a secret society. It must, in its very nature, be illegal ; 
and it is my duty, as a lawyer and a public man, to pronounce to you distinctly 
my abhorrence of every illegal society. Why, do you remember the six peor 
labourers from Dorchester? They thought they were doingno barm—ignorant 
and uninstructed—they did not know of the Act of Parliament that made this 
thing illegal; and six of them were torn from their families and sent to the 
other extremity of the globe, leaving their wives and children and mothers «and 
sisters in poverty and distress. The present Government will bring back four 
of them immediately ; and the remaining two will be brought back in another 
year, or a yearanda half. But if Peel and Wellington had remained in office 
these men would have been for seven long years transported from their native 
country. Why do I mention that case? To put you on your guard, as lam 
inciting you to constitutional exertions, by showing you that no man can ever 
be safe who belongs to a secret society. I may be told, perhaps, that Orange- 
men are safe, I tell you they won’t be so long. I tell you that they will'be 
prosecuted and put down by the law. Only one thing would enable thems to 
continue, and that would be any opposite and counteracting illegal society. , ‘I 
have told the People this in Ireland; and in the county Meath in one speech I 
*put down forty-three Ribbon societies, and made.the men give them up because 
they were illegal, and only encouraged and gave an excuse to Orangemen. 
That is always the effect of illegal societies. In the county of Tipperary I 
stopped it. In Kerry I got the men who were swearing in Ribbonmen dis 
missed from the county in disgrace. I tell you not only that you ought not to 
belong to any secret society, but that you are great fools, besides being criminal, 
if you do; for no man is safe for five minutes against a spy. Why the man 
who went to Armagh pretended to be not only a Catholic, but a devout Catholic. 
He went to communion, the miscreant, the morning he saw the People’s blood 
flowing! How could any one guard against him? What did he do? “He 
swore treason against them, though they were only in an illegal society ; and if 
we had not blown up his character, he would have hanged twelve innocent men. 
He accused but ten of them, sparing two to be witnesses against the others ; -but 
when these two were put into the box, the Judge asked them, ‘ Were you 
present ?’—‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then go into the dock; you can’t be witnesses.’ So that 
no members of a secret society going to give evidence can tell whether they 
mayn’t become included in the indictment, and, instead of witnesses, find them- 
selves prisoners. I put this to the People of Ireland—for Paddy is shrewd 
sometimes—and he bit his lips, and I saw a determination upon him never to 
allow a miscreant in this way to show his blood. So let no man go abroad, 
as they have done there, pretending that I have not spoken to the People on the 
subject. I did there; I do here; and here and there I denounce as an enemy 
to his country the man who belongs to an illegal society. And, having done 
that, I denounce, as the enemies of this country, every man who possesses leisure 
and intelligence, that does not exert himself in forming a moral and public come 
bination, joining in public combinations of every kind, in the eye of the law and 
the presence of the magistracy, to forward the great cause of public liberty.” 


the Legislature— 
‘I want two honest Houses. I want not one white and one black ; that*goes 





for nothing ; but we want two whites, and throw the black out altogether. I 


He was not in favour of utterly abolishing the Upper Chamber of | 
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“want another House—of Lords, if you please; but let every county with 
200,000 inhabitants (and where counties have not that number, put them to- 
gether till they have) elect one'man—a lord, if you please ; I have no objection at 
all; provided he be honest; but let him be elected only for three or for six 

ears, and let him be responsible to the People. I throw back from these 
hustings upon Sir Robert Peel the calumny that we Reformers want but one 
House of Parliament. I am as opposed to it as he can be, because if there 
were only one House of Legislature, a majority of that House, perhaps a fac- 
tion, would become the ruler of the entire nation. There is therefore a safety 
in the second House, on the simple principle of acting as a check to the ether 
against such undue power: and I am for two Houses, but they must be two 
honest Houses. 

It was asserted by Sir Robert Peel that democracy had not flourished 
in America— 

“* Why they began their war the year I was born, and that was sixty years 
ago, and they have gone on prospering ever since. And what could Sir 
Robert Peed find against them? Horrible outrages—a murder committed 
on five gamblers who came into a town and cheated its inhabitants. They 
deserved to be ducked and sent away. The people wanted to send them 
away; they resisted, and in the attack upon their place a physician was 
shot. The ‘people got hold of the five men sal hung them. There 
they committed aisles 5 and for such proceedings {I am as little the ad- 
vocate as Sir Robert Peel can be. But what does he do? He attributes 
that murder to their Government. Are there no murders in this country ? 
Did Sir Robert Peel never hear of Peterloo? of what has been called the Man. 
chester massacre? ( Cheers.) Why the actors in the hangings in America, by 
what they call Lynch law, will be, as they ought to be, punished for their 
crime ; and I'll warrant the American Government will do all it can to punish 
them ; above all, I am sure it will never applaud or thank or reward any of 
them. But what did Sir Robert Peel’s Government do to the authors of the 
Manchester massacre? They gave them thanks, and rewarded them and 
honoured them. I throw Peterloo in his teeth when he talks of outrages 
across the Atlantic. But is that all? Did he never hear of Rathcormac and 
Rathangan, red with the blood of the granddaughter of a blind and aged man ? 
Did he never hear of Wallscourt? Was it the democratic principle that for 
As. Gd. slaughtered nine men in Rathangan? Did he never hear of the widow 
Ryan?” 

After justifying the policy of taking the Municipal Bill as an in- 
stalment of the debt due to the People, Mr. O’Connell concluded 
with an exhortation to the assembly, and especially to his own country- 
men, to avoid violent measures— 

** Violence and bloodshed are far from us; but, to make up for the deficiency, 
T have been thirty-five years the advocate of the liberties of the People—(my 
family are apt to live to the age of ninety-six )—I have thirty-five years to spare 
yet; and in the mean time I will agitate the public sense and feeling to dis- 
countenance and put down all tyranny and oppression in this country. Oh, 
frown upon the man who would oppress you. Touch him not; but look upon 
him as a mad dog, and avoid his bite, lest he drive you to insanity. It is in 
that struggle I now address you; it is that every man who hears me may be- 
come an apostle of the sect to which I belong—the sect that requires of and 
preaches to the People peace and peaceful exertion, and that asks for ameliora~ 
tion in the way in which no good man would condemn it, and in which God 
would smile upon it. Let every man who hears me carry as much as he can of 
the moral sermon which I have preached from this pulpit. But above all, let 
Irishmen set an example of peace and order, and then we shall get England 
with us in the fight of peace, as Irishmen have ever stood by Englishmen in 
the fight of attles against the enemies of their country. Let me conclude, 
then, by imploring you to remember what I have been saying to you. Avoid 
secret societies,every man of you. Letevery man discountenance in his neigh- 
bourhoed those who are the enemies of popular rights. Recollect that you 
have now a House of Commons struggling for the People of England, and that, 
while you have such a Parliament, and a Ministry that are leaders of the 
People, believe me that, with the exertions that good men are making, happier 
days will smile upon this land ; and this great and glorious country, that has in 
every xra of its history shone transcendently above the nations of the earth, will 
arise from the present struggle, not ‘like a giant refreshed with wine,’ or any 
figure of a violent nature, but like the bird of Paradise refreshed from a 
or of repose, and shedding from its wings peace, content, prosperity, and 

appiuess to all nations.” 

Loud and long-continued cheering followed the conclusion of Mr. 
O’Connell’s harangue. The people crowded round the hustings to 
shake him by the hand, and, after three tremendous cheers for “ Daniel 
O'Connell,” quietly dispersed. 

Mr. O’Connell then proceeded to Hayward’s Hotel, where a dinner 
was laid for two hundred and fifty gentlemen, the number to which 
the party was limited. The original price of the tickets was ten 
shillings each, but us much as 5/, was given for them, in some in- 
stances, when they became scarce. Mr. C. J. Walker was in the 
chair; and among the company, were Mr. Morgan O’Connell, Mr. 
Caton of Liverpool, Mr. Thomas Potter, Mr. J. C. Dyer, and other 
gentleman of property and influence in Manchester. Numbers were 
admitted into the room after the cloth was withdrawn. The usual loyal 
toasts were given, followed by ‘ Earl Grey,” and ‘“ His Majesty’s 
Ministers,” both of which were drunk with three times three and 
great enthusiasm. The Chairman then proposed “ The health of our 
honourable and learned guest, Daniel O'Connell, Esquire; thanks to 
him for his distinguished and patriotic services, and may he long con- 
tinue to promote, by the exercise of his great talents, the cause of civil 
and religious liberty.” The company rose, gave three times three and 
one cheer more, and, amidst clapping of hands and waving of handker- 
chiefs, Mr. O’ Connell commenced his speech as follows. 

** Gentlemen, your excellent Chairman has apologized for the shortness of 
his speeches, by promising you a long one from me ; and indeed if tediousness were 
the English name for gratitude, and that I were ten times as tedious as I can 
be, I'd have the heart to bestow it all upon you. But it is not the insignificant 
individual who addresses you that has elicited this applause here, or congregated 
thousands to-day. No; it isthe cause in which we are all engaged. Iam 
but like the straw that floats upon the torrent’s surface; it shows the course of 
@he current and the rapidity with which it flows, but it no more leads the 
torrent than I lead the People. Iam but an index of the popular mind, and I 

lory in being so. I never despaired of my own country; and yet when I was 
rn the night of darkness and desolation was set upon her—the great mass of 
her people was marked with a brand of slavery of a darker dye than the sun 
ever burned upon a negro’s visage. The faction was small, but virulent, and 
spiteful, and malignant, and hating, and oppressing—and all in the name of 
religion. But do you know what gave them strength? I'll tell you that at 
once. The British Government—for they had no strength in Ireland—and the 
acquiescence of the British People. But why was the British Government 
misguided, and why were the British People mistaken? Because they knew 
WS not; and they did not know that there glowed in the hearts of these Irish 








slaves as pure a spirit of freedom as ever bled with Sidney upon the scaffold or 
with Hampden in the field. And why are we beginning to like each other 
better? Simply because we are beginning to know each other better. And 
even I can proudly boast (and it may be called a boast that I make) that I, 
Irish, born a slave, having broken my own manacle, I used the broken part of 
it in striking at the heads of our oppressors; I, even I, took a share in that 
triumph which you have celebrated in your toasts to-night.” 

His aim in coming before the English People was to inlist their 
sympathies in behalf of suffering Ireland— 

‘*T am engaged in that mission—I am labouring in that vocation ; I trust I 
may say it without profaneness, I am working out my salvation by the single 
instrumentality of endeavouring to do good to my country and my countrymen, 
I want that the advantages of your civil institutions shall not only extend 
throughout the remotest portions of the empire, but that they shall be amelio- 
rated in their progress, and improved in the course of their extension. I want 
that you yourselves—for here we have common cause—shall have that ma- 
chinery of legislation which shall enable you to reform every abuse, to cut away 
every corruption, to ameliorate every portion of your institutions, and to secure 
to you that progress which you have secured to yourselves in arts, in science, 
in commerce, and industry and literature—I want to secure to you the same 
progress in the great arts of good and of cheap government. I will come to 
the point at once. You have one House of Legislature, the majority of which 
is disposed to do itsduty. You have another House of Legislature avowedly 
against the People—having an interest that tells them to stop the progress of 
improvement, and faithfully acting up to that interest, you may be sure. Well 
now, if any man can suppose the House of Lords ten times worse than it is (and 
Heaven knows he must have a powerful imagination), what remedy have you? 
How would you control them? You cannot turn them out. Can you, with- 
out violence and revolution, have any species of redress? Are they not there, 
from father to son, fixed in their seats in spite of you, without any species of 
correction but that which we should abhor? I remember some one asking at a 
meeting in London, ‘ What do you mean by cleansing the Augean stable of 
the House of Lords?’ * Why the Augean stable was cleansed by tuning a 
river into it.” ‘Oh, Ihave it now; but if instead of turning the river into 
the Lords, suppose we turn the Lords into the river?’ (ZLaughter.) Now 
that’s a plan I totally disapprove of. I am afraid, amongst other reasons, 
there is so much lead in the upper region, and that there would, therefore, 
be so much alacrity in sinking, that they would stick inthe mud. (Shouts of 
laughter.) But in sober sadness, is this great country come to that point? 
Do you ask why have we not arrived at it long since? Because the Lords were 
masters of the House of Commons when Old Sarum had representatives and 
Manchester had not; for the majority of the House of Commons were nothing 
but the nominees, stewards, and servants of the House of Lords. The machine 
went on perfectly well, because there was but one locomotive power to it; but 
if you put an engine at each end of a train of your railway en gm and each 
engine pulls in a different direction, you would first have a stand-still as long 
as the two moving powers were equal, and when this ceased there would follow a 
subversion ora burst. It is so at present with the State machine. We have 
come toarest. They will do nothing but pull their own way. See whata 
slaughter they have made of good measures in the present session !” 

Mir. O’Connell then enumerated the principal measures thrown out 
during the session by the House of Lords, whom he likened to a club 
of Odd Fellows, who expelled one of their members for objecting to 
the appointment of a treasurer before they had got any money ; which 
being a motion agreeable to common sense could not be entertained ; 
so the House of Peers scouted measures which had common sense 
and humanity to recommend them. He referred especially to the 
conduct of the Lords and Sir Robert Peel in regard to the Municipal 

lui— 

* See what the Lords had done to quiet the country, and put an end to poli- 
tical agitation. They have given us a bill conferring a power of substantial 
agitation, and also imposing upon the People the necessity of agitating ; and 
here was he in the midst of them, agitating accordingly. Sir Robert Peel, to 
be sure, told us, in his Tamworth speech, that if he had remained in office he 
would have given us substantial reforms. Why, he had often been iu office 
before ; and why did he not give us those reforms then? Or why had he not 
helped the Members of the Lower House with their reforms during the present 
session? The only sort of help he had given was of the Irish sort—to spoil the 
job as much as he could. (Zaughter.) * Substantial reforms!’ yes; he had 
insisted that Gatton and Sarum, and such other places, were parts of the 
constitution, and ought to have two Members of Parliament; while, when 
Manchester, with upwards of 200,000 inhabitants, was talked of, he turned up 
the whites of his eyes, and called out for Protestantism and the princip!es of 
the constitution! Had not he called Peel a specialhumbug? And this was the 
man to declare that he was determined to have given us ‘substantial reforms,’ h.d 
he acd the Tories remained in office. Ay, they would reform, exactly as the crab 
walks—backwards. Then agreat partof Sir Robert’s speech was taken up with 
declaring what a great friend he was to the Dissenters. But did Peel think tLe 
Dissenters had such short memories that they could not recollect his conduct 
on Lord John Russell’s motion for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts—how he got up like a spoiled and petted schoolboy, and walked out of 
the House when that motion was passed ? Oh, what a ‘ friend to the Dissen 
ters!’ Catholic Emancipation, too, he reluctantly conceded in 1828; and yet 
he was an ardent ‘friend to the Dissenters!’” But he believed that there was 
sense enough in the Dissenters to know that one promise of Lord Jobn Russell 
and his party was worth all that Sir Robert Peel and the Tories could make. 
He would tell Sir Robert Peel,—and perhaps what he was saying might be 
spread abroad on the wings of the press,—he would tell him this, that in spite 
of him and his party, and of their specious promises, the present Administra- 
tion would remain in power. (Loud cheers.) He would tell him that the 
Commons would send to his House of Incurables a bill for the reiicf of the 
Dissenters ; another for the reform of the Church; another to allow Dissenters 
to baptize their own children, to enable them to celebrate their own marriages, 
and to pay the last honours to their departed friends, without being compelled to 
listen to ceremonies in which they had no confidence. He would tell him that 
the stain of spiritual inferiority which the law had put on Dissenters should be 
wiped out by the rough but honest hands of the Commons. Let the perfumed 
and silken hands throw these bills back from their receptacle of political filth ; 
but the Commons of England would do justice to the Dissenters in spite of 
them, and in spite of Peel and his party. ; 

He adverted to the misery of Ireland, notwithstanding the fertility of 
her soil, the salubrity of her climate, and the noble qualities of her 
people— = . 

“ She was fertile to profusion ; her valleys were productive to abundance of 
all the comforts dear to man. Her noble harbours, spacious and secure, wooed 
the mariners to take refuge in their ample bosoms, but wooed in vain. yond 
noble rivers, murmuring as it were with the voice of heaven, descended from her 
mountains into her plains, and ran into the majestic entrances of her seas. 
Commerce, manufactures, industry, and wealth were hers. No summet’s oun 
burnt her fields into sterility—no winter’s snow chilled them into barrenncés; 
yet her lofty mountains and ber wide-spread plains spoke the voice of suffering. 
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Her sons were the children of industry—we had proofs of this among us: they 
wete laborious, patient, merry even in their misfortunes, generous—ay, and he 
would say, a brave people. Why (continued Mr. O’Connell), why have all 
these advantages been taken away? and why, while 1 have thus feebly traced 
the defective and fading images of the natural wealth of my poor but beloved 
country, why am I obliged to make the confession that amidst all these advan- 
tages there is not a people on the face of the earth that has been so oppressed 
and so wronged by a cruel aristocracy ; who are so dependent upon the varia- 
tions of the weather and the atmosphere, that while Connaught has been starv- 
ing last year, Munster may havea famine the next? It is because man hath de- 
faced what God hath made beautiful. ( Cheers.) Ireland has been misruled 
for seven centuries by the English Government, and the English People have 
acquiesced in the misrule from ignorance. But only let Englishmen under- 
stand this, and injustice is at an end—oppression is no more. Be this my ex- 
euse. I have pleaded for yourselves: I have shown you that you must better 
—not as dreamers, who say ‘ To-morrow and to-morrow,’ and depend upon 
the exertions of others—but you must better yourselves, and make one of the 
chambers of the Legislature (the other does already) respond to your feelings.” 

It could never be that the twenty-four millions of the British isles 
would submit to the insolent domination of one hundred and seventy 
Lords— 

“ You have Ireland trembling for hér young liberties of yesterday ; and man- 
fully she strove for them, her sons going up to vote for honest and independent 
Representatives in the face of threatened ruin to their families. Scotland is 
also by your side; but you need no allies. © And I shall conclude this long—to 
me pleasing, and to you, I perceive not wearisome—speech—(Loud cries of 
“© Go on!” )—hy reminding you that you have arrived ata great crisis in the 
history of your great nation. I am glad to have arrived at such atime, to 
share in the contest; it isa time when men ovght to be glad to have come to 
euch a crisis. When the Royal power was too strong for the People, and ex- 
ercised itself in attacks upon the subjects at large, the Lords then made com- 
mon cause with the People, because there was, to a great extent, a community 
of grievance and suffering. The kingly tyrant was put down, but another 
equally great was set up. Cromwell, a special humbug—a sort of Peel in his 
way --he assumed supreme power, and set up as great a tyranny as that which 
had been abolished. The Restoration came next, and James, the son of him 
whom the People had beheaded, afterwards mounted the throne, and was guilty 
of the most abominable treachery. But the People did not behead him; they 
had become better instructed, and they left his foolish head upon his shoulders, 
allowing him to wander about Europe, a specimen of the folly of trying to 
make the People slaves. And will not the People take a lesson from this? May 
not one hundred and seventy other persons walk abroad in the same way with- 
out any great damage to the interests of the country? (oud cheering.) 1 
will not dwellon the different results of a different policy in regard to Ireland. 
I will come back to your own case, and remind you of what your forefathers 
did in 1688. You are the descendants of those men whose graves raise the 
swarth in your own churebyards, and you are the most despicable of mankind if, 
with the present state of your knowledge, and power, and strength, you the de- 
scendants of the patriots of 1638, allow a paltry one hundred and seventy Lords 
to play the part which kings have in vain attempted to play. In the name of 
afflicted Leland, then, I call upon every man who now hears me, to become an 
apostle of that new sect whose text is ‘ Reform the House of Lords.’ In the 
nume of the honest and sensible People of Scotland, but above all, in the name 
of the People of Ireland, you, who for a thousand years have borne the banner 
of victory, and whose country has never been disgraced by the brand of 
slavery, Teall upon you to refurm the House of Lords.” (Loud cheering. ) 

Several other toasts were drunk, and the company then dispersed. 





On leaving Manchester, Mr. O'Connell proceeded to Newcastle- 
upon-'Tyne, which he reached on Monday. ‘The people gave him a 
hearty and enthusiastic reception. 

A scene of unusual bustle and excitement was presented in the streets ; 
strangers poured in from the surrounding country; and workmen and me- 
chanics of every description, but more especially such as were from the 
‘* Emerald Isle,” paraded up and down, and seemed resolved that the day should 
be observed as a holyday. Between one and two o'clock in the afternoon, depu- 
tations of the Reformers of Newcastle and adjacent towns, proceeded, accom- 
panied by a band of music, to meet Mr. O’Connell. Soon after two o'clock, 
he arr.ved in his carriage at Sunderland-road-end, where a simultaneous 
effort was made by the multitude to unyoke the horses from the carriage, in 
order to draw it into Neweastle, when Mr. O'Connell peremptorily . declared, 
that if they did so, he would quit the carriage; he assured them he was no 
advocate for men to do the work of beasts, nor would he suffer such an instance 
of human degradation, voluntar i 


‘ y and enthusiastic as it was on their part, on 
the present occasion. 


This remark had the desired effect. He then pro- 
ceeded through Gateshead into the town, followed by an immense crowd of 
people. ; 

A platform was erected in St. Nicholas Square, to which Mr. 
O'Connell, accompanied by several gentlemen, made their way with 
difficulty through the crowd. Mr. Larkin presented the address from 
the Reformers of Neweastle, and Mr. Mather that. from the South 
Shields Liberals. Mr. O'Connell spoke for some length in reply to 
these addresses, urging the necessity of a reform of the House of 
Peers, and using similar rguments tothose which we have given above 
in extracts from his Manchester speeches. 

In the evening, Mr. O'Connell dined with a party of three hundred 
and forty gentlemen, at the Music-hall ; many ladies being scated in 
the gallery. The « King ” and the “ People” were the ‘first toasts, 
and then came the “ Princess Victoria—may Heaven protect her 
against the machinations of the Orangemen!” “This was received bv 
the company with the most vehement cheering. We can only afford 
room for one or two passages from the powerful speech delivered 


by Mr. O'Connell. He dwelt on the necessity of union among Re- 
formers— 


“« We had a lesson read to us. The enemy is wise in his own generation ; 
and accordingly we saw that our business was to close our ranks—to give up 
Cononsione anongst ourselyves—to agree with every one who agreed with us— 
the Gas he eee Reformers, and not to produce divisions before 
fellow Hunt oe . This was the plan of many Reformers; that poor 
ge as always quarrelling with the Reformers on some question 
poll va to be decided three or four years afterwards. The people in my 
inegen Pres’ sufficiently quarrelsome, but we never quarrel about what is to 
Reema year— nat is a blunder Irishmen never fall into. It is too bad of 

: imevs to make greater blunders than even Paddy himself. . 3...) , 
iio Peel at Tamworth is a speech of utter defiance of 
I think he — -_ He says, he will have power over you and over us ;. but 
Baplichees fhe 7 seintahen ; and I read badly the history of England, if 
managed the "int u wie oem aruler. He says, ‘I thought I could have 
eee tl rs of England, because I thought I was strong myself, and 

use 1 thought the Reformers would quarrel among themselves.’ Fag est 








ab hoste doceri. We see what our enemies wished we should do; we see thé 

rudence of the course we have adopted—of union. Peel said, ‘I thought he 
rish and O’Connell could never agree with the Melbourne Administra’ @° 
We had a hang-dog choice ; if we did not take Melbourne, we must submut ¢o 
Peel; and that would have been a perpetual Coercion Bill for Irelanc &11 
from this spot I taunt Peel in reply. I tell him that the choice we made our 
heads dictated, and our grateful hearts now confirm. From the moment they 
came into power, there is not a single act which the Melbourne Administration 
could do to promote the welfare of Ireland, to relieve her distresses, to soothe 
her sufferings, and to mitigate her oppression, that they have not done freely 
and actively.” oer 

The Prime Minister of last year, who hoped to be Prime Minister 
again, had lauded Louis Philip— 

“ T think that he ought to be impeached elsewhere ; if ever I see him again 
in office, I will ask him—Are not you the man who praised the wickedness of 
Louis Philip ? were not you the Prime Minister who had the audacity to use 
such language? Would not such language set Tory, Whig, Radical, into one 
universal outery? is it not outraging the public opinion of the empire? is 
it not condemed by the public voice from the Land’s End to the distant He- 
brides? The French nation seemed to pause, in the hope that the People of 
this country would sympathize with them in their persecution, and up starts 
Peel—an upstart, indeed—(ZLaughter and great applause)—and he, the 
organ of aparty and the Prime Minister of last year, halloos on the despot im 
his career of despotism. No man praises that which he would not, or ¢ ught 
not toimitate. Peel, therefore, approves the measures of Louis Philip, and 
ought, if he dare, to carry into action the measures he has sanctioned by his 
laudation. He is tied up with the policy of Louis Philip; but he dare not do 
that in England which he praises in connexion with France.” : 

Mr. O'Connell concluded with an appeal to the better feelings of 
Englishmen in behalf of the oppressed Irish. : 

Several other toasts were drunk, and some energetic speeches deli- 
vered, by the orators of the party, which then broke up. 

Lee 


Messrs. Bernal and Hodges dined with a large party of their Liberal 
constituents at Rochester, on Wednesday. ‘The health of the Princess 
Victoria was drunk with ‘ tumultuous applause ;” and ‘“ Lord Mel- 
bourne and his Majesty’s Ministers” were toasted with three times 
three, and “ one cheer more for Municipal Reform.” Mr. Bernal 
delivered a vigorous and sensible speech, when his health was given. 
In reference tothe tone adopted by the Liberal Members during the 
late session of Parliament, he said— 

“ The last session has, without doubt, been one of the most important sessions 
in my political or my general memory. I have seen in that session more done 
—(Tuse that expression advisedly )— more expression openly given to bold and 
vast opinions than Tever dreamed it would have been my lot to listen to—morg 
than I ever dreamed it would have been my lot to imagine. I defy the most 
daring, the most bold political enthusiast that ever existed—I mean not a poli 
tical adventurer, but the political enthusiast who is guided by the spirit of 
truth and by the feelings of patriotism—I defy him to lay bis hand upon his 
heart and say that ten years back he could have anticipated the oceurrence of 
such things as have been familiarized to us during the late session of Parlia- 
ment.” ( Cheers.) : ; é 

There had been an evident progress in liberality of sentiment 
throughout the country— 

“ Men have been ashamed to utter those doctrines, which, upon former occa 
sions, were current within the walls of Parliament. You no longer hear 
sneers at persons on account of their religious opinions. Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians are no longer contemned, nor is their society avoided. This, my 
friends, is in itself a great achievement; it demons that what was once 
deemed an inveterate prejudice has at length been subdued. The cause of 
liberty and good government has made a progress within a recent period 
greater than any one of us a little while ago could have dared to foretell, or 
even to hope for. Sentiments are now broached, not merely at public meet~ 
ings, but in our most familiar intercourse, and at our own firesides, which 
twenty years back no mania his own private and social circle would have 
dared to utter. From these indications, we may hope to see the day when this 
great and flourishing country shall display a still mightier combination of power, 
and a greater development of her inherent resources.” 

Mr. Hodges spoke in the same strain, to the great satisfaction of the 
party. 

The Taunton Liberals held a meeting inthe Guildhall of their town 
yesterday week, and agreed to a complimentary address to Lord John 
Russell, who was expected to pass through Taunton on his road to 
Combe Flora, the residence of Mr. Sydney Smith. Sir Thomas Leth- 
bridge was the principal spokesman in favour of the address ; to which 
an amendment was proposed by Mr. Newton Lee, who moved that the 
“address be considered that day six months.” This motion was sup- 
ported by only eight individuals in the hall, which was completely 
filled. A deputation to convey this address to Lord John Russell was 
appointed. 

A meeting of the Central Committee of the East Kent Associa- 
tion was held on Saturday last at Canterbury, which was attended by 
delegates from the various districts of the county. Measures were 
adopted for protecting the Liberal interest at the Barristers’ Courts of 
Revision. 


trates 






The provincial journals furnish accounts of rejoicings in various 
parts of the country on ‘the passing of the Municipal Bill, and the 
anticipated overthrow of the corrupt corporations. 





i 


The parish of St. Oswald, at Durham, is one of vast extent, and 
contains a numerous population. It is a viearage, and the tithes aris- 
ing and due to the clergyman amount in value to 500/. a year, exclusive 
of the large tithes, which are claimed by the Dean and Chapter, in 
whose gift the living is. The edifice where divine worship used to be 
performed is now in an extremely dilapidated state, so much so that no 
one dare enter it, and it is upwards of two years since divine service 
vas performed in it! The Dean aud Chapter, we understand, though 
deriving enormous sums from the large tithes, refuse to rebuild the 
Church, alleging that that is the duty ef the parishioners.— Tyxe 
Mercury. 
We perceive that large importations of foreign laths continue to be 
made, to the manifest and great injury of our own labourers, as, from 
the rate of duty, they can be imported much cheaper than manufac- 
tured here. Whilst the duty imposed on the laths manufactured by 
the foreigner is only 20 per cent., that upon the lathwood of the Eng- 
lisk labourer is about 300 per cent.—Hull Advertiser. [This is a litde 
specimen of the operation of our wise system of timber duties. ] 
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& Injthe certificate list of shooters in the county of Derby there are 
thigty with the word Reverend attached to their names. In the York- 
shirejlist there are ninety-three ! 

On Thursday week, the seventh annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
Methodists commenced its sittings in Park Chapel, Caroline Street, 
im Leeds, but was adjourned to the following Tuesday. Itinerant 
preachers and lay representatives from a considerable number of cir- 
euits attended the meeting; also George Cookman, Esq., of Hull, 
the president of the delegated meetings recently held in Manchester 
and Sheffield, and a deputation from the Committee of the Central 
Association in Manchester. During the past year, five additional tra- 
velling preachers were called out to labour, and the increase of numbers 
was four hundred and forty-eight. The connexion generally was 
stated to be in great prosperity.x—J/ull Observer. 


_ There was a tumult at Steyning, in Sussex, yesterday week, occa- 
sioned by the refusal of some paupers in the workbouse of that place 
to be removed to Henficld parish, and by the misconduct of the con- 
stable whose duty it was to execute the Magistrate’s order for their 
removal. The people were told, or fancied, that it was intended to 
separate the paupers from their wives, although nothing of the kind 
was intended, and the order was simply for their removal from a yery 
filthy to a clean and healthy workhouse. Such was the excitement, 
however, that the constable could get no assistance from the inhabitants 
to remove the paupers; and when Mr. Goring, M.P., Mr. Hampden, 
Mr. Wallis, and other gentlemen attempted to seize them, and execute 
their own order in person, they were surrounded by a mob, severely 
pelted, and forced to take refuge in the workhouse, until rescued by a 
party of military from Brighton, at the noise of whose approach the 
Fioters decamped. On Monday, an examination of Sayers, the con- 
stable, and other persons took place before the Magistrates. It ap- 

ared that the constable had done his best to produce the disturbance, 

going round to the people at Steyning, telling them what his busi- 
ness was, and requiring their assistance, instead of quietly executing 
his orders. He is to be indicted for neglect of duty at the Sessions ; 
and warrants have been issucd for the apprehension of several of the 
rioters. 

On Saturday, a person calling himself Ebenezer Street, but who is 
believed to be the brother of James Hill, the robber who was wounded 
in the attack on the house of Mrs. Long at Chipstead, was brought 
before the Surry Magistrates at Croydon. His examination was con- 
ducted with closed doors ; but it is stated that, 

On the person of the prisoner was found -a case-knife, with a remarkable 
notch in the blade, and this knife on being tried with a teacaddy, that had been 
forced, was found exactly fit the marks; and even the notch corresponded with 
the size of a screw with which a steel biade had plainly been brought in 
contact. There was likewise found a large triangular-shaped piece of flannel in 
his coat-pocket, in form like half a shawl, and might be worn over the head 
and tied under the chin, so as to afford considerable warmth, while at the same 
time it served as a disguise. Now, it is an important fact in the evidence of 
Captain Rankin, and the two ladies, that two of the burglars wore flannels of 
of this description round their heads. There were several minor points in the 
evidence tending to strengthen the suspicion, but which it would be premature 
to disclose at present. 

The prisoner was sent to Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 

There have been incendiary fires within a few days on the premises 
of Mr. Borrer, of Henfield, in Sussex; of Mr. Chambers, near Sea- 
ford, in Sussex; and of Mr. Charles Osborne, at Fareham, in Hamp. 
shire. At the two last fires grain and farm buildings worth 30002. 
were destroyed; but all the property was insured. Myr. Borrer had 
only effected his insurance the day before the fire on his premises. It 
is stated that while Mr. Chambers’s barns were burning, the labourers 
shouted with delight as each rafter fell in. 

A son of Colonel Sibthorp, accompanied by another person, whose 
name we have not yet ascertained, broke the windows of the Lincoln 
Gazette office, about midnight on Wednesday. They were seen and 
pursued, and though they galloped off as hard as they could (being in a 
gig) they could not escape. The young gentlemen for some time stoutly 
denied having committed the blackguardly outrage, and indulged in the 
grossest abuse of this paper and its editor; but as a neighbour saw the 
whole transaction, pursued, and never lost sight of them, their denials 
amounted to nothing. One of the most respectable adherents of the 
Colonel called this morning, and begged to be permitted to pay for the 
broken panes; but as he said it was with his own money, we declined 
the proposal. We shall state all the particulars of this transaction 
when the necessary proceedings have been taken.—Lincoln Gazette. 


Doncaster Races commenced on Monday. The weather on the 
first day was fine, the ground in good order, most of the best horses in 
Bongland were on the course or in the stable, and the company unu- 
sually numerous and fashionable. The Dutchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria honoured the races with their presence ; and among 
the other distinguished persons, were the Dukes of Cleveland and 
Leeds and the Duke de Nemours; Lords Chesterfield, Wilton, 
Wharncliffe, Spencer, and Mostyn; with a long list of sporting Ba- 
ronets, Colonels, and Captains. The best race on Monday was for 

His Majesty's Plate of 100 guineas, Four miles, 
Duke of Leeds’s br. g. Zohrab, 4 years, 7st, 91b. , 
Lord Derby's gr. h. Speculator, aged, L0st...........00085 peegee 2 

Betting—5 to 2 on Zohrab. The gray made good running all the way, Zohrab 
lying up with him, and showing the jade throughout; at the last turn he went 
up, and at the stand the two were at it; the remaining ground was most se- 
verely contested, Zohrab winning by ahead only. It struck us, however, that 
had a complaint been mede, the Plate would have been awarded to Lord Derby, 
as Zohrab hung upon the gray to the last, and nearly drove him upon the rails. 

On Tuesday, the weather was unfavourable, except during the Great 
St. Leger race, when the rain ceased for a time. Still the company 
was very numerous. ‘The following is the account of the running for 
the St. Leger. 

The Great St. Leger Stakes, of 50 sovereigns each, h. ft., for 3 years old colts, Sst. 6lb.s 
and fillies, 8st. 3lb.; the owner of the secoud horse to receive 100 sovereigus out of 


the stakes. St. Leger Course. 67 Subscribers. 
on. M. Mostyn’s b. f. Queen of Trumps ...........0.0 00: soove | 
Mr. Richardson’s ch. c. Hornsva...........ecececceeeccccceces & 
Mr. Goldeu’s br. c. brother to Hope........e.. cece ee ee eee ae 


Mr, Greville’s ch. f. Preserve ........0: 





The following also started, but were not placed. Lord Orford’s b. ¢. Ascot; Mr. 
Powlett’s b. c. by Langar; Mr. Houldsworth’s ch.c. Turban; Mr. T. Jonson’s ch. c. 
Tea Mr. Bowes’s ch.c, Mundig; Mr, Watts’s ch, #, Mamsel Otz; Mr. J, Peele 

.e. Trim, 

Betting at starting—11 to 8 against Queen of Trumps (taken freely), 2 to 1 
against Hornsca (taken), 7 to 1 against Preserve, 12 to 1 against Jupiter, 12 to 
1 against Ascot (taken), 25 to one against brother to Hope, 33 to 1 against 
Trim, 40 to I against Turban, 40 to 1 against Mamsel Otz, and any odds against 
Mundig. The betting was principally about the first two favourites, scarcely 
one of the others having a backer. After taking their preliminary gallops before 
the Grand Stand, the horses walked in line tothe post, and were started without 
the slightest difficulty. Mr. Powlett’s colt took the lead at a good pace, closely 
followed by Jupiter,-Turban, Mamsel Otz, Ascot, and Preserve, all clustered 
together; in the centre were Queen of Trumps and Trim, and in the rear bro-~ 
ther to Hope, Hornsea, and Mundig. On getting over the hill, Mamsel Otz 
declined, nor could Jupiter live the pace many strides further; brother to Ho 
now went up to the first lot, and Hornsea joined it on making the turn for the 
Red House. Trim, too, advanced to the front rank, ran a few yards with it, found 
it ** too hot,” and shut up, but in falling into the rear slipped on his haunches, 
and narrowly escaped a tumble. Mr. Powlett’s colt carried on the running 
until about half way between the Red House and the rails, where he gave up 
the lead to Hornsea, with whom brother to Hope and Preserve were well laid 
up till a distance and a half from home, where the Queen of Trumps passed the 
other two, challenged Hornsea, ran nearly head and head with him till about 
two- thirds of a distance from the winning-post, beat him clean off before they 
reached the stand, and won ina canter by two lengths. Brother to Hope was 
well up with Hornsea, but Preserve was beaten four or five lengths from the 
winner, and all the rest were cut up so completely that we are enabled to assign 
positions to each—namely, Ascot was 5th, Powlett 6th, Turban 7th, Jupiter 
8th, Mundig 9th, Mamsel Otz 10th, and Trim 11th, the last two having pulled 
up. The race was very good; value of the stakes, 1,800/. Mr. Mostyn may 
congratulate himself upon the possession of a mare which has proved herself the 
best of her day, and done what was never done before, won the Oaks and St. 
Leger. The settling will be heavy. 

The settling for the St. Leger was very bad; the winners being few 
and the losers many. 

Mr. Mostyn and the other gentlemen immediately connected with the mares 
seldom put more than a pony or fifty on a race, so that neither on this or the 
Oaks did they win much beyond the stakes. Three or four of the south country 
gentlemen won neatly all the money; and the Lancashire speculators, or at 
least a portion of them, ‘* threw in” for moderate amounts. Although so many 
were on the wrong side, we heard of only one bolter, a mushroom better, who 
sprung up within the last few months, ‘‘ came it rather strong,” and is non est 
inventus. ht 4 , 

The running on Wednesday was not remarkably good, though the 
company was unusually numerous. 

The first race on Thursday appears to have been a very singular one: 
it was for the 

The Three year-old Stakes of 200 sovereigus each, h ft; colts Sst. 61b., fillies 8st. 31b. 
St. Leger Course. 13 Subscribers, 
Mr. Ridsdale’s ch, e. Coriolanus ,.,..... Cqiscomronss eragcecres & 
Duke of Leeds’s ch. f. Marianne .......cccecscccecreccerpemes oo 

Betting—5 to 2 on Corivlanus. This was a very droll race, if that can be 
called a race which lasted seventeen minutes and a half—precisely fourteen 
minutes and ten seconds more than the Great St. Leger was run in over the 
same ground. This charming couple started at a walk, and kept it up to the 
hill, where something tickled Coriolanus into a trot of about four miles am 
hour. Of course, the mare did as he did, and so they trotted for about fifty or 
sixty yards; by which time both were so dreadfully distressed that, to prevent 
accident, they pulled up and resumed their walk ; at the mile-post Coriolauus was 
again aggravated into a trot, and again, of course, Marianne waited upon him; 
at the Red House the horse actually burst into a canter, and at the rails asto- 
nished himself, the mare, and the spectators, by working himself into a gallop ; 
but it was ‘another guess” kind of thing now. The mare could walk with 
him, for she is half as long again, and she could trot with him, for the trot of a 
race-horse is not quite so fast as Rattler’s or Tom Thumb’s,—but to race with 
him was so entirely out of the question, that this little horse with a noble name, 
went in by himself. It was anvinteresting race to look at. 

The great race of the day was for the Cup, or rather in this case, a 
Gold Candelabrum. The company was again very fashionable and 
numerous. 

A Gold Candelabrum, value 300 sovereigns, given by the Stewards (Sir James Boswell 
Bart., and ‘I’. O. Gascoigne, Esq,), with 59 sovereigns added by the Corporation; 
3 years, 7st.; 4 years, 8st. 3lb.; 5 years, Sst. 10ib.; 6 years and aged, 9st.; the win- 
ner of the St. Leger to have carried 3lb, extra. ‘Two miles and five furlongs. 






Marquis of Westminster's br. c. Touchstone, 4 years .......5+06 

Mr. W. Kichardson’s ch. c, Hornsea, 3 years ...... Sereraseswere OS 
Sir J, Boswell’s ch. c. General Chasse, 4 years ......0..404 eves B 
Duke of Cleveland’s br, c, Shillelagh, 4 years ....... ‘ 4 
Sir J. Boswell's b, f, Bella, 4 years ........6+ Soececes eececces eo 


Betting—6 to 5 on Chass¢ (taken), 5 to 2 against Hornsea, and Btol 
against Touchstone. Bella, who was started to make running for The General, 
took the lead at a moderate pace, the favourite lying second, Hornsea third, 
Shillelagh fourth, and Touchstone last; without any change of position or speed 
they ran to the hill, where the pace became severe, but there was no shitting 
of places till near the Red House, where Shillelagh became third, and Hornsea 
fourth ; the mare carried on the running to the turn of the rails, where she com 
pounded; The General took it up, followed by Hornsea, Touchstone, and Shil- 
lelagh, to the distance, where the latter died away. The three then closed, and 
ran head and head to the corner of the stand, where The General was beaten 5 
the run in between the other two was one of the severest ever seen, and it was 
only the last stride that enabled the judge to decide in favour of Touchstone by 
halfa head. It would appear from this that Touchstone is good only with the 
Scotts, for out of their hands, The General has always beaten him. The last 
two miles were done in 8 minutes 41 seconds. 





IRELAND. 

Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, died in Dublin on Monday last. 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal states that the military are not to be 
employed in the collection of tithes. 

Mr. W. Bradshaw, one of the witnesses summoned by Messrs. West 
and Hamilton to give evidence of intimidation by the Liberals before 
the Dublin Election Commission, stated some circumstances rather 
disagreeable to the parties who calfed upon him to speak on i 
side. He proved one direct act of bribery, to which Mr. Recorder 
Shaw was a party, in order to procure the vote of Andrew ag oom 
for West and Hamilton. This man was paid 3l. for his vote. Ol “4 
persons also, it appeared, received cash for their support of the Tone ° 
A smith, named Dalton, said that he had received 5/, to vote tor 
O'Connell and Ruthven , . 

The Commissioners have determined to. enforce theix oxder, tha 
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agents of the parties shall not pu their questions to the witnesses 
-orally, and that the questions they wish to have answered must be 
“be written and submitted to the Commissioners. In consequence of 
this rule, the proceedings have been carried on in dumb show. Pre- 
vious to the enforcement of the rule, an altercation took place between 
Mr. Woodlock, one of the agents for the sitting Members, and Mr. 
Joy; and the former presented a protest against the decision of the 
Commissioners, in which he denied that any act or expression of his 
had given fair ground for the adoption of the rule; and expressed him- 
self desirous always to behave with courtesy to the Chairman, Mr. 
Haire, and to Mr. Ardill, though he admitted he had great difficulty in 
conducting himself with common politeness towards Mr. Joy, whom 
he accused of partiality, and of habituaily sneering at the agents who 
conducted the case of the sitting Members, There is at present no 
prospect of a termination to the protracted proceedings before the 
Commissioners. It is stated that the sitting Members will commence 
their case in the course of a few weeks. 

Mr. Stuart’s election for Waterford county is considered certain: he 
will have the support of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Sergeant Wolfe and Mr. Justice Perrin have subscribed 1201. 
each to the Cashel chapel and school-house fund. 


The Orangemen of Enniskillen held a meeting on the 9th instant, 
and passed a resolution expressive of extreme delight at the Duke of 
Cumberland’s firm and uncompromising defence of himself from ‘“ the 
scandalous and malignant vituperation of his enemies, and his strong 
determination to adhere more and more closely to the Orange Institu- 
tion as the most effectual means of promoting vital Protestantism, and 
saving this country from priestcraft, infidelity, and anarchy.” At the 
same meeting, the Orangemen also resolyved— 

“ That the 4th of October next, being the third centennial anniversary of 
the first publication of, the English Bible, and consequently of the first dawn 
of the glorious and ever-memorable «ra of the Reformation, which delivered us 
from the trammels and darkness of Popery, and brought us forth into the mar- 
vellous light and liberty of the Gospel, our district act in accordance with the 
wishes of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, expressed in a resolution, 

assed at their late meeting, in which they strongly recommended all the 
Leethres in connexion with our loyal and religious institution, to attend their 
various places of worship, without badge, colour, or procession, and thus duly 
commemorate that great and happy event—the promulgation of our spiritual 
liberty.” 

{ This marks the real aim of the proposed celebration: it is to be an 
Orange festival. | 

Lord Mulgrave is about to travel in the Northof Ireland; and the 
Liberals of Londonderry have invited him to a public dinner on or about 
the 20th instant. The Orangemen are enraged, and even threaten the 
Viceroy with personal violence. The Londonderry Sentinel, one of 
their newspapers, says— 

“ Tfhe (Lord Mulgrave) should come among us, he shall see such a display of 
Orange banners as will put him into the horrors. It will far transcend the 
memorable procession on the occasion of his entré into Dublin. We shall have 
every Orangeman of the county present, for there is no fear that a procession 
can then be construed into a breach of the law. We will not pledge ourselves, 
however, that their cheering will be very grateful to his ears, though we do 
not hesitate to insure him his life. We shall take care to inform the Orange-. 
men of his Lordship’s answer to the gentry we have above alluded to, in order that 
they may muster in full force to receive his Excellency, should he be determined 
on accevting the invitation.” 

So much for the loyalty of the Orangemen. Let them read the ac- 
count of the trial of the Airdrie rioters, and ponder on the sentence of 
fourteen years’ transportation so justly awarded to one of their turbulent 
brotherhood. 

The inhabitants of Belfast and even of Londonderry have invited 


Mr. O'Connell to a public dinner on his way home from his tour in 
Scotland. 





Dr. Murray, Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, has addressed a letter 
to the Morning Chronicle, in reply to certain calumnies of the Reve- 
rend Mortimer O'Sullivan. Atthe late Protestant meeting at Wor- 
cester, Mr. O'Sullivan said— : 

“ In 1825 Dr. Murray was examined before a Parliamentary Committee ; and 
he was asked whether the Church of Rome gave liberty to her members to read 
the Bible without notes? To which he answered, No. He was then asked 
whether the Church had provided its members with a Bible with notes? To 
which he replied, No. So that, up to that year, the Church of Rome had not 
allowed her members to learn the word of God either with or without interpre- 
tation.” 

Dr. Murray says, that not only is this untrue, but that Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, who was himself examined before the Committee in 1825, had 
access to the evidence given by him, and must have known that he was 
stating an untruth. It appears from the following questions and 
answers taken from the printed evidence, what Dr. Murray really 
did say. 

“« Have any considerable number of editions of the Roman Catholic version 
of the Scriptures been published in Ireland under Roman Catholic authority ?” 

-e Very many editions within the last twenty years.” 

“ Ts the sale of the Scriptures among the Catholics of Ireland considerable ? 
—‘‘ It must be considerable, from the very fact that so many editions have been 
#iven of them. Booksellers undertake ‘those editions upon a speculation of 
gain ; and if they did not find it likely that they could get extensive circulation, 
they would not of course run the risk of loss, by incurring a very heavy expense 
in putting them forward.” 

. te you now engaged in supporting a stereotype edition of the Scriptures ?” 
—‘‘It is nearly complete.” 

“ What has been your object in publishing in a stereotype mannner ?”—‘‘ To 
give it a more extensive circulation.” 

“Do you believe that those editions of the Scripture which have been 
80 printed for the use of the poor, have been circulated with the knowledge 
and the approbation of the Roman; Catholic clergy in Ireland?”—* Most cer- 
tainly with their knowledge and their approbation.” 

With regard to another charge of Mr. O'Sullivan, that Dens’s book 
was carefully concealed, Dr. Murray remarks that, 

“* A person who is not over nice about the truth of his assertions, ought, it is 
said, to have along memory. But here the orator’s memory seen:s to have been 
peculiarly short ; for after expatiating with due solemnity on the caution with 
which this desperate book was sealed up from Protestant inspection, out comes 





the astounding admission from -the Reverend Mr. O'Sullivan himself, ‘ That 
there were two booksellers in Dublin-—one a Catholic, the other a Protestant— 
who furnished this book to their correspondents.’ Is not this a novel mode of 
keeping a book out of Protestant view, to actually put it for sale into the hands 
of a Protestant bookseller? How dull must he not have thought the intellects 
of his audience, if he really perceived the blunder he was committing, and yet 
believed that the clumsy imposture wonld escape detection ? 

‘< But why was not this book sent forward to Parliament, or submitted tothe 
Education Commissioners ?—Simply because it was not of that class of books 
that was required. Besides, it would have been quite a pity, had any busybody 
volunteered to send forward this uvcalled-for book; for then Mr. M’Ghee 
would have been robbed of the glory of making the grand discovery of a book 
hidden from the eyes of Protestants with such jealous care, and yet exhibited 
openly for sale in a Protestant bookseller’s shop! Enough of this absurdity.” 

As to the persecuting doctrines of Dens, Dr. Murray denies that 
they are the doctrines of the Catholic Church— 

They were never held more generally among Catholics than they were 
among Protestants ; but they are, thank God, falling every everywhere into 
disrepute : and notwithstanding the pious efforts of Mr. O'Sullivan and Co. te 
revive them in the minds of their fellow-religionists, they are in the minds of 
the great body of Catholics a perfectly dead letter—wholly inoperative as; to 
any practical result, and to be viewed still in the pages of angry polemics only 
with a feeling of regret that they had ever found an advocate. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, it is true, attempted to fasten these doctrines on the Catholic Church, as 
if to persecute, when we can, all who differ from us in religion, were considered 
by us a religious duty. The whole face of Christendom proves the contrary. 
I will not here review the threadbare arguments which he puts forward with 
as much pomp as if they had not been a thousand times before refuted; but if 
any of his hearers would haye the goodness to glance at the chapter on perse- 
cution, contained in the late Dr. Milner’s End of FReligious Controversy, he 
would perceive at once how signally the Reverend orator has failed in his 
attempt. If they wish farther to know with accuracy the doctrines which are 
practically taught to our people, let them not be Jed away by the rhapsodies 
of interested declaimers, but let them consult our catechisms. There they 
will perceive with what care the young mind is taught to consider every indi- 
vidual of the human race, of whatever creed or country, as the brother whom 
we are bound to love as we love ourselves. Would it not contribute much to 
our social comforts, if Mr. O'Sullivan and his saintly associates, instead of 
endeavouring to tear asunder the bonds of society by the diffusion of discord, 
would practically listen to that divine admonition--“ Go thou and do like- 
wise ?” 

Dr. Murray concludes with charging O'Sullivan with purposely 
misquoting his letter to Lcrd Melbourne, in order to found a charge of 
falsehood against him. 





SCOTLAND. 
The following is the result of the Sheriff’s judgments in the Registra- 
tion Court for the county of Edinburgh— 
The total claimants admitted are 228. 








Of these there are in the Liberal interest ....... Jvsessmmns LSG 

In the Tory interest ......d..ec0000. soesecesdegs . 2 
Majority of Liberals..........csecseee eee 67 

Claimants unknown or undeclared .......scseeeeeeeeees osues 3 


At the last election, which was carried on under unfavourable cir 
cumstances for the Liberals, Sir George Clerk polled 565, and Mr. 
Gibson Craig 534 votes—majority for Sir George only 31. The new 
Liberal voters registered will turn the scale, and give Mr. Craig, or the 

teform candidate, a majority of 36 at the next election. 

In East Lothian, the Tories have manufactured votes on an exten= 
sive scale. The balance of new claims is said to be against the Whig 
interest. The Sheriff, Mr. Horne, has admitted Tory claimants more 
readily, as it is alleged, than Whig claimants. In consequence, Mr. 
Reid, counsel for Mr. Ferguson, has appealed almost all his cases, and 
will have the same battles to fight a second time in the Appeal Court. 

It would appear that the bigots who patronized that red-hot Tory 
and Churchman, Captain Gordon, have invited the Reverend Mortimer 
O'Sullivan to Glasgow, to support what they call the cause of Protest- 
antism. This reverend gentleman is the person who lately presided 
at the extravagant High Church meeting in London. The pretence 
that these meetings are got up to support the Protestant faith, is seen 
through by every one. We are as much friends to that faith as any one 
can be ; but the world have learned to distinguish between Protestant- 
ism and Orangeism—between a zeal for religion, and a determination 
to keep alive all the corruptions and oppressions of an Established 
Church. The whole zeal of these mountebanks arises from a desire to 
retain the tithes and livings wrung from the blood of a murdered pea- 
santry. And yet they come to tell the People of Scotland that they 
are urged bya wish to spread the true religion. Take away the livings, 
and the whole race of these hypocritical itinerants would lose their holy 
zeal. Let the People of Scotland recollect, that it was to put down 
episcopacy, when it trampled on their religious and civil rights, that 
their forefathers bled and died; and will they support a system when 
applied to Ireland, which they nobly resisted when attempted to be ap- 
plied to themselves? The bigots, afraid, it seems, of an open meeting, 
have resolved to issue tickets, to be given only to those who have 
already made up their minds that they are doing God service in mur- 
dering the widow’s son at Rathcormac for refusing to pay tithes. And 
they will, no doubt, commence their proceedings by praying a blessing 
upon such a system: some of our Presbyterian clergy, perhaps, wishing 
success to a cause which John Knox and his successors did every thing 
in their power to uproot.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

William Ramsay, one of the Duke of Gordon’s Orange friends, was 
sentenced by Lord Meadowbank at Glasgow on the 1)th instant, to 
fourteen years’ transportation, for riotous conduct and attacks on the 
Catholics of Airdrie on the night of the 19th of July. The Magis- 
trates of Airdrie appear to have acted infamously on the night in ques- 
tion. The Judge in passing sentence said, ‘A Catholic chapel 
had been destroyed, and that in a country where, although the Catholic 
religion was not established by law, yet those professing it were entitled 
to the same protection as any other religion. A mob amounting to 
upwards of two thousand persons had assembled in Airdrie for the 
purpose of committing some outrage on the Catholic inhabitants of 
that place, and instead of the latter receiving that protection from the 
authorities to which they, as peaceable subjects, were entitled, they 
were left to themselves, and not only so, but the rioters seemed to have 
received the countenance of the civil authorities. In one case at least, 
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where the mob attacked the house of a Protestant by mistake, the head 
of the police establishment at Airdrie, instead of endeavouring to disperse 
as rioters, simply told them that the house was that of a Protestant, 
thus leaving them to believe that they might with impunity attack the houses 
of Catholics. In one case a respectable gentleman in the neighbour- 
ood, who was endeavouring to quell the riot, said he saw one of the 
Magistrates in the midst of the crowd, yet not making the least effort 
to put down the disturbance. Indeed, after the evidence that had been 
adduced, if any man, whatever might be his religious opinions, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, Mahometan or Jew, should say that the conduct 
of the Magistrates of Airdrie did not reflect disgrace upon themselves, 
he would be much surprised. It was now a question of some impor- 
tance how far the consequence of this affair ought not to be visited on 
these authorities.” 





Miscellaneous, 

Lord Brougham has been visiting Earl Spencer at Althorp, and 
was expected to be present at the O'Connell dinner in Edinburgh on 
Thursday. From Edinburgh it is said that his Lordship will proceed 
to Dublin, on a visit to Lord Mulgrave. 

In consequence of the absence of Lord Duncannon, who left Lon- 
don for Ireland last week, the Privy Seal, as has been done in former 
cases, is placed in commission. The Commissioners are, Sir Benjamin 
Stevenson, Mr. S. March Phillips, and the Honourable F. Byng. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Colquhoun Grant left town on Thursday, 
for his seat in Dorsetshire, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan. 
Their departure appeared to interest deeply the feelings of the many 
spectators who witnessed it, the reconciliation of the gallant Gencral 
to the young couple not being generally known.—Morning Post. 

Lord Stanley is in treaty for the splendid edifice on Carlton Terrace, 
at present occupied by the Carlton or Conservative Club, who will 
remove to their new building in Pall Mall about January next. His 
Lordship gives up his present mansion to the owner, the Count de 
Salis, on the 29th instant. 

The carpenters and other workmen are busily employed in the inte. 
rior of the Conservative Club-house , in Pall Mall, particularly on the 
grand room on the first floor; and the whole is to be finished without 
delay.— Post. [This is not symptomatic of Tory prosperity, but 
rather of a consciousness that it will be in vain to try another coup 
@état this autumn: if an election were anticipated, the Tories would 
not expend their funds on the Club. house, but reserve them for car- 
rying on the war in York, Yarmouth, Ipswich, and Leicester. ] 

Mr. Henry Baring's splendid mansion in Carlton Gardens has been 
purchased by Mr. Gladstone, M.P., for 80001. 

The produce of the sale of the late Earl of Devon's plate, bijou- 
terie, furniture, stud, &c., on the Place Vendome, at Paris, is ex- 
pected to realize the sum of 120,000/. 

The Bishop of London preached on Sunday, August 30, in the 
Episcopal church of Rotterdam, and on the following day confirmed 
fifty-one persons belonging to that congregation. 

It was reported lust week that Paganini had died at Genoa of the 
cholera; butit turns out that the deceased Paganini was only a brother 
of the violinist. 

It is settled positively that M. Laporte is to have the Opera-house 
for the ensuing season.— Post. 

Mr. Matthew Marshall has been appointed Chief Cashier to the 
Bank of England, in the room of the late Mr. Thomas Rippon. 





The Report of the York Bribery Committee establishes the fact 
of the existence of systematic corruption to a great extent in that 
Archiepiscopal city. Previously to 1807, every freeman reccived half- 
a-guinea for a split vote and a guinea for a plumper; but in that 
year the bribe was doubled, and technically called “the guineas.” 
It also became the practice to “set down” a large number of the 
poorer freemen as runners, with the pay of five shillings a day. This 
was paid immediately after the election, as well as “the guineas,” until 
the year 1830; when Lord Althorp’s act, disqualifying parties so em- 
ployed from voting, was ;assed. The freemen, however, in that year 
“were paid ‘the guineas” after the election. In 1831, no such payments 
were made. In 1832, the freemen were ‘set down” as usual, by the 
agents of Mr. Petre and Mr. Lowther, Mr. Petre was forced to 
resort to this bribery or lose his election, as Mr. Lowther commenced 
it. From the time when Mr. Petre began to ‘set down” electors, 
votes were rapidly transferred to him from Mr. Lowther. Great inti- 
midation was used towards Mr. Lowther’s supporters by the voters of 
Mr. Petre. In 1835, Mr. Lowther’s, agen, Mr. Leadly,‘ set dow..’ 
between seven and eight hundred freemen ; and in April last 680 letters 
containing coin, were distributed to the freemen through the York 
Post-office; and for the greater part of such money-letters receipts were 
taken. This the Committee have no doubt was done in discharge of 
the obligation well known to have been incurred by Mr. Lowther to 
the parties whom his agent “set down.” A further payment was sub- 
sequently made by means of money-pareels. The number of persons 
identified as the recipients of the bribes, is 581 freemen and 131 house- 
holders—together, no fewer than 712! The Committee hope that good 
will result from this exposure ; and therefore do not recommend a mea- 
sures for the partial disfranchisement of the York electors, but suggest 
the necessity of Parliament applying some general means for the re- 
pression of bribery, as the present laws are quite inadequate for that 
purpose. 


Lord William Beutinck has addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Buckinghim on the subject of the freedom of the press in India: itis 
ust what might have been expected from that eilightened and truly 

beral statesman. 
x “ Frankfort, 27th August 1835. 

“ Sra—I have many apologies to offer for the neglect with which I fear you must 
think me justly chargeable, in having #o loug delayed to answer your letter of the 2ist 
of July; but the extreme weakuess which 1 was still suffering in Londen, from re- 
peated attacks of ilness iu [ndia, inercased by the excitement and pe:p-tual interrupe 
jon cousequent npon my arrival, rendered me incapal!: of trausacting auy business 
whatever, aud also of answering any of my private letters, IT iiad, therefore, no com- 


munication with Sir John Hobhouse ov Indian affairs; 2nd the siugle paper rewrred 





‘or my opinion, T was unable to reply to, till my arrival at Bruxelles, where, and at 
this place, | hate met with she first opportunities of leisure and repose. 
“To any reference rezpecting yourself, | should have been happy to have given any 


information in my power. At the same time, I do not know that my testimouy conldi 
have been of the least service to you, because, although I am necessarily acquainted 
with the outline of your case, and with the parties concerned, yet, if ever I had read, 
which I doubt, I certainly have forgotten the particular writings and opinions which 
drew down so severe a mark of the displeasure of the Government. 

“ My early determination was not to interfere with the press; and I had, therefore,. 
no occasion to compare the different degrees of freedom of discussion prevailing before 
and subsequent to my arrival, The boldness of language which I have heard ascribed 
to you, did not probably exceed that which has been assumed by the Calcutta:jeurnals 
in latter years; but its novelty would probably alarm all those, and especially the older 
functionaries, who consider the existence of a free press to be incompatible with the 
safety of our Indianempire. I am happy to say that this apprehension has gra- 
dually given way to as general a conviction that free discussion, instead of producing 
any of those dreaded evils, has been productive of great benefit, and has led to a very 
perecptible improvement of our Administration. 

“ Under an assumption of the correctness of these suppositions, I, in my time, should 
have seen with satisfaction the circulation of a journal conducted witli the ability 
which has distinguished all your writings. 

“Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, W. Bentinck.” 


The Tories are making a vigorous attempt to give a political and 
O:ange character to the proposed celebration, onthe 4th of next month, 
of the printing of Myles Coverdale’s Bible in 1535; the celebration 
was first suggested, without any political or factions intent, by the 
Congregational Dissenters; but the Grand Orange Lodge of Ireland, 
the District Lodge of Enniskillen, and the Orange ‘Tories generally 
have resolved to be especially Protestant and zealous on the occasion. 
Several broad hints have been given in the newspapers to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to sanction the “ festival ;” but his Grace seems 
to hold back, and all the Church of England Clergy, who choose to 
play the game of the Tories on the 4th of October, will do so without 
special warrant, though probably with the secret approbation of most 
of their Diocesans, 

From a letter of Mr. Baxter, Chairman of the Town-Clerks who 
met in Palace Yard to defeat the Municipal Bill, and which is pub- 
lished in the Lincoln Gazette, we learn that those worthies are sadly 
out or pocket by their trip, at least to the amount of 1500. ; and this 
sum, Mr. Baxter says, “is wholly irrespective of the personal expenses 
of the deputation and witnesses of those corporations who are repre- 
sented in this Committee, which are wholly borne by themselves.” 
Therefore the elique are sending begging letters about the country in 
order to raise a subscription for their relief. Why do not their noble 
Recorders “ come down” with the necessary cash ? 





The Excise Commissioners have given notice, that the stocks of 
wine-merchants, who do not also deal in spirits, will in future be ex- 
empt from survey by Excise officers, and of course from the necessity 
of obtaining permits for the sale of wine. 

A report having gone abroad to the effect that a member of the 
Administration had, upon alate occasion, admitted in his place in Par- 
liament that the Swan River Settlement had turned out unfortunately, 
a deputation of gentlemen connected with the Western Australian 
Association—namely, Mr. C. Mangles, the Chairman, Captain Irwin, 
late Governor of the Colony, Mr. Borradaile, Mr. D. M‘Leod, and 
Captain ‘Thacker—waited upon Lord Glenelg on Monday last, for the 
purpose of ascertaining what credit might be due to the same. The 
parties were, we understand, received with great courtesy by his Lord- 
ship, who assured them that he had satisfied himself the report’ in 
question was perfectly groundless ; adding, for the satisfaction of the 
pubiic, that the settlement had hitherto fully answered the expectations 
his Majesty’s Government originally entertained of it, and that it 
was still going on favourably.—Post. [What would Mr. Peel say to 
this? Ilas the progress of the settlement answered his expectations ? 
Some people have strange notions of success. ] 

An inquiry is about to be instituted into the cases of those officers 
of the Royal Marines who are in the receipt of pensions for wouads 
from the effects of which they have entirely recovered. ‘Those who 
are found to be convalescent, excepting always such as have lost limbs 
in the service, will, as isnow the case in the army, be struck off the 
list, or be allowed to retire on half-pay, retaining their pensions. 

The James Watt steamer will leave the Thames on Monday, for San- 
tander, with all the medical departments that are now in England, and 
part of the commissariat; the Royal Tar, which was to have conveyed 
them yesterday, being found to require more repairs than were at first 
thought necessary. Detechments of the second cavalry, and of the 
fifth regiment of the Line also embark in-her. 





The merchants trading with Jamaica, and through that island with 
South America, regard with much apprehension the measures brought 
forward in the House of Assembly in Jamaica in the last session, but 
lost through not receiving the Governor's assent, by which it was in- 
tended to propose a duty on all British goods imported into the colony. 
They are now led to believe that a similar measure will be introduced 
in the session just commencing, and that the object aimed at will on 
the second attempt prove successful, unless some prompt interference 
shall take place on the part of the [lome Government to prevent It. 
The subject has, it is understood, been already submitted to the Colo- 
nial- office on the part of those more immediately interested. The pe- 
culiar impolicy of the measure, according to these representations, 
consists in this—that it will gradually extinguish the lucrative trade 
now carried on, with Jamaica for its entrepot between England and 
the Spanish American States. The peculiar position of the port ot 
Kingston is so favourable to this, that it is regularly resorted to as @ 
market by the traders of ths Continent, and of the adjacent islands, and 
it has been the uniform policy of the Government up to this time not 
to allow any tax to be levied on goods of British manufacture thus de- 
posited. Shotld the proposed bill pass into a law, it must, it 1s con- 
ceived, not only be mischievous to the commercial and shipping interests 
of this country, but recoil also on the authors of it. ‘The buyers, who 
have beretofore resorted to Jamaica, will in future go to St. Thomas's, 
or establishments will be opened along the line of the South American 
coast. Any tax, too, on British goods, it is very properly contended, 
under such circumstances, must be a premium, if it take effect at all, on 





the manufacturing industry of Europe and of North America.—Ttmese 
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Mr. T. E. Jones, a clever and intelligent man resident in Shrews- 
bury, has written a letter to the Salopian Journal stating that he has 
invented a machine, with which numeration, addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, simple and compound, including weights 
and measures, &c. may be worked by nine or twelve pupils in a class 
(without the aid of books or slates), with the same figures, altering the 
sums at pleasure. 

The admirer of Burns cannot fail to learn with regret that his sister 
is now ina state of great affliction and destitution. Her husband was 
killed by a fall from his horse, leaving his widow and two daughters 
totally unprovided for, and now in circumstances of distress These 
facts are vouched by the minister of the parish of Tranent, near Edin- 
burgh, who also mentions that Mrs. Begg and her daughters reside in 
his parish, and are most deserving persons. 





Louis Philip is at presentat Eu, one of the most beautiful chateaus 
of Normandy, where he is to remain eight or ten days. Two of the 
Ministers, M. Guizot and M. Duchatel, are with him. It is stated, 
that after his return he will hold his Court at Fontainbleau, in the 
style Louis the Fourteenth was used to doat Marly; and all the great 
have gone there already, in anticipation of the fétes, balls, and concerts. 
There are also to be races, hunting, and, in fact, every thing to make 
it agreeable and splendid- 

On the 7th and 8th instant, the annual and general meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Music was held in Amsterdam. 
The report of the Managing Committee was extremely favourable. 
Since the Ist September 1834, the number of members has more than 
doubled, amounting at this time to one thousand six hundred persons, 
whilst a new Branch bas been formed in Hensden, in North Brabant. 
‘This extraordinary increase is principally attributed to the importance 
of the grand musical festival of last winter at the Hague, on which 
occasion the patronage of the King of the Netherlands was graciously 
granted. It was agreed upon that the next festival should take place in 
the Spring of 1836, in Amsterdam. Resolutions were passed in fur- 
therance of the objects of the Society, and every thing promised a bril- 
liant career to the development of the musical capabilities of the Ne- 
therlanders. 

Last week, the young and beautiful wife of an English gentleman, 
attended by one or two women servants, went early in the morning 
from her house in Scutari, to enjoy the coolness of a dip in the silver 
tide of the Bosphorus. Whilst bathing, some young ‘Turkish officers, 
struck by her surpassing loveliness, in so interesting a situation, ap- 
proached, and stood rivetted to the spot. The servants begged them 
to withdraw ; but, instead of complying with so unreasonable a request, 
they commenced saying so many tender things that the lady became 
excessively enraged, and being a woman of uncommon spirit, she 
darted out of the water, soon changed her bathing attire for a morning 
dress, leaped into her carriage, and drove off straight to the barracks, 





where she laid her complaints before the Colonel, insisting that thé. 


officers should be punished in her presence! Guards were sent, and 
the young gentlemen were traced to the house of a friend, where they 
were at breakfast. The Colonel, after reproaching them in no mea- 
sured terms, for daring to intrude on the privileges of a harem, told the 
lady that their fate was in her hands—they should receive the punish- 
ment she decreed, ‘* Well,” said she, “to make sure of it, I will 
punish them myself.” She then seized the thickest stick within 
sight, and by making most active use of it for about a quarter 
of an hour, more or less, she convinced her gallant admirers of the 
truth of the proverb ‘* Qwil n'y a pas de rose sans epines.” After that 
she again leaped into her carriage, waved her fair hand to the Colonel, 
and drove home, highly delighted with the morning’s adventure.— Con- 
stantinople Correspondent of the Morning Herald. 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is supposed to have paralyzed 
Napoleon on two of the most critical occasions of his life—the battles 
of Borodino and Leipsic, which he might have converted into decisive 
and influential victories, by pushing his advantages as he was wont. 
On each of these occasions he is known to have been suffering from in- 
digestion. On the third day of Dresden, too, the German novelist 
Hoffman, who was present in the town, asserts that the Emperor 
would have done much more than he did, but for the effects of a 
shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions—a dish only to be paralleled by 
the pork-chops which Messrs. Thurtell and Co. regaled on after com- 
pleting the murder ef their friend Mr. Weare.—Mirror. 








From the newspapers of Upper Canada, we find that there is not that 
perfect contentment with the system of Colonial Government which 
has been said to prevai!. In the Toronto Correspondent, just received, 
we find the following grumbling paragraphs. 

“Sir John (Colborne) and his Council have laid their covetous hands on 
the pleasant green common west of the city, and sold and parcelled it out among 
themselves and their creatures. Such conduct is disgraceful: the highway 
robber risks his neck, but the man in office in Canada takes away your money 
or your property in a pleasant sort of way, and retires in peace ona pension 
when unable to plunder you any more. If Sir John and his Court, and the 
Board of Ordnance, and 14, Downing Street, were so far forgetful of the 
health and comfort of the citizens, and of the beauty and ornament of the 
environs: of Toronto, as to seize hold greedily of the Garrison Common as 
their private spoil, the citizens, or the civic authorities they have chosen, 
should carry their remonstrances to London.” 

“ There was a pleasant spot of four hundred acres, 
the people of Stamford. Our precious Tory Governor gave a deed of it, 
the other day, to the ‘ Established Church’ asa glebe! Of such a Governor 
and such a Church surely the Canadians are every way worthy !” 

Abolish slavery in the United States; what is to be done next with 
a black population equal or superior to the Whites in number, hitherto 
kept much on the terms of beasts of burden, flogged and fed, and 
which now, on the supposition, need not be fed, must not be flogged, 
any longer? Whatare they todo? They will be called free vitiz nS; 
but not a white fellow citizen, from Maine to Mississippi—no, not the 
most zealous friend of Negroes—but will shrink from their touch, but 
will shun all haman dealings with them, but will keep clear of them as 
from pollution ! They will find themselves abreast of a race of supe- 
rior intelligence, superior means, and rooted hatred to theirs. What 
will they do?—fight, perish, or migrate ; the last secms out of the ques- 


in equity the property of 
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tion; there is no part of the States will harbour them on the lowest 


terms of human commerce and charity. They will scarce perish 
without a struggle ; they will scarce conquer in such a struggle, unless 
the dissolution of the Union shall have previously taken place, and 
unless the White inbabitants of the Southern States shall be more 
enfeebled in vigour and in numbers than they are at present, in com- 
parison with the progress of the Black population.— Globe. 


THE REGISTRATION. 
CIRCULAR OF THE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


“ Reform Association, 3, Cleveland Row, 3lst August 1835, 

“Sir—To impede the progress of Reform, by any means, however unjustifiable, the 
Tories have served notices of objection to voters of Liberal principles, witiout regard to 
the validity of the qualification for which the votes were claimed. In the county of 
Middlesex, and in many parts of the country, two notices of objection have been served 
upon each voter ; a mere annoyance, without object, save to create a feeling, that there 
are two objections to an indisputably good vote; aud in some parishes, all registered 
voters who at the last election supported the Reform candidates, and all claimants 
likely again to support them, have been served with such notices. Thus, liberality of 
principle is made the ground upon which a Tory faction would seek to exclude men of 
undoubted property from the exercise of the elective franchise. 

“ Being fully convinced that the cause of Reform would not be aided by useless am 
noyance to any party, this Association, in its printed circular of July 30th, stated, ‘ Let 
no groundless objections be served ;’ aud although the Tories have resorted to an expe 
dient so vexatious, so annoying, and so unworthy even of themselves, because so easily 
defeated, there is every reason to feel satisfied with the advice then given, But whilst 
these numerous objections show the fear and desperation of the Tories, they render it 
more necessary to use additional care in attending the Barristers’ Courts; and in every 
district, whether Reform Associations already exist, or plans have been adopted to pro-e 
cure a coud registration, not an opportunity must now be lost to complete that advan- 
tage which the Liberal cause has gaiued, to support every claim by a Reformer, and 
deieat every objection by a Tory, and thus leave the register good evidence that the 
cause of Reform is supported by a great majority of the wealth and strength of our 
country. 

“Inevery instance where an objection has been taken to a Liberal vote, the party ob- 
jected to must, either by himself or by some one on his behalf, appear before the 
Revising Barrister and prove that he is possessed of the qualification tor which he 
claimed, 

“There is no difliculty in this, but it must not be neglected, for every person for whom 
no attendance is made before the Revising Barrister, will be disfranchised. 

“ It is desirable that each Reform Association should give publicity in its district to 
the necessity of attendance, and of the times appointed for holding the Courts; and 
every person of Liberal principles who is objected to, should, if unable himself to 
attend the Revising Barrister, furnish some competent party with such information as 
may be required to support his own vote. 

“ The few plain instructions which follow show the mode of proceeding as to objec- 
tions, and will enable the voter residing at a distance from professional assistance, or 
fiom a Reform Association, to advocate his own cause, and preserve that right of which 
unpris.cipled party spirit would seek to deprive him. 

“ Avy person registered, or claiming to be so, for a county, may object to the vote of 
any person for the same county by notice in writing; the notice being signed by the 
objector, and his place of abode stated upon it 

“ The notice of objection must be served upon the party objected to, by delivery to 
him, or for him, at his place of abode, ou or before the 25th of August; or it may be 
given to the tenant in possession of the premises in respect of which he claims ; but 
in this case it must be personally delivered to the tenant. In each case, a notice of 
object’on must be given to the Overseer of the parish in which the qualification is 
situated also on or before the 25th day of August. 

“If the notice of objection be in the proper form, it must be proved at the Barris- 
ters’ Court that the party objecting is himsel! a registered voter or claimant; that the 
name ts his own writing, or written under his direct authority; and that the notices of 
jection were properly served, both upon the party objected to and upon the Over- 

, A strict examination into all these points. and particularly as to the service upon 
th» tenant, will often defeat an objection; for in failure of ANY oF these requisites, the 
notices will not avail, and the pame of the party objected to will be retained on the 
register, Whether his qualification be good or bad, 

* Where an objection is made by the Overseers on the margin of the list placed on 
the church-dcors, it is sufficient to prove the original list to have been properly signed 
and affixed in the manner directed by the Act; no further notice is requisite to the 
party, to compel the proof of his qualification. Th's, however, should be closely looked to, 
lest a Tory Overseer should adopt the ‘Tory tricks 

“ The cbjection and its regularity in either case having been proved, the party 
oljected to must support his claim, by proving his qualification. This may be done 
either by the person objected tv, or by any one on his behalf, who can speak positively to 
the facts in issue. ‘f hus, the ownership of a freehold may be proved by the tenant 
who pays the rent producing a receipt from his landlord. And unless the objector can 
cleariy show that the party receiving the rent did not receive it for himself, but as an 
agent for another, the proof would be sufficient. The production of title-deeds or 
other documents is not necessary, unless some sale or transfer is proved to have taken 
place, for the Revising Barristers will uot try questions of title; possession and appae 
rent ownership are suflicient. In every case the party may be required to make oath 
of the truth of his statement. 

“ The ownership of leaseholds or of copy holds, andthe tenancy of 50/. rental, may be 
proved in the same way, either by the party objected to himse!f, or by any one who 
cau satisfactorily speak to the fact. Questions of greater nicety may be left to pro- 
fessional advocacy; but as the great mass of objections have been taken merely ina 
vexations spirit, every means should be adopted of showing to plain men, who might, 
through inattention, or fear of annoyance, be prevented from attending the Barristers’ 
Courts, that it is the duty of every Liberal elector to support his vote, and that he need 
not fear any inquisitorial examination as to his property. 

“In support of objectious made by Refurmers to Tory voters, care must be taken to have 
proof of the due services of the required notices, and of the causes of objeciion, in at- 
teudance at the Courts of the Barristers, so as to prevent any Tory being registered 
through the negligence or inattention of a Refurmer. 

“ This Association will be pleased to hear that, in your district, the Courts of the 
Revising Barristers are well attended, and I shall be obliged by the general results of 
the Registration, when complet-d, Lam, Sir, yours fa thfally, 

“ Jamrs Copprock, Secretary.” 

[ This letter was excluded from our paper last week for want of room; 
but as the revision of the Voters’ Lists has only pariially commenced 
the publication of it is not too late to be of service. ] 























BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 3d inst., at Edinburgh. Mrs. Jasper Watt, of a daughter. 

On the Lst inst., at Gorhambury, Herts, the Lady Karuerins Barnam, of a sony 
still-born. 

On the 16th inst., in Connaught Place, Lady Boyt, of a son. 

On the 16th iast., in Saville Row, the Lady of Dr. Briout, of a daughter. 

On the 9th inst., at Hope Hall, the Lady of the Rey. C, W, WitKinson, of a son. 

MARKIAGES. 

On the 15th inst., at Littlebredy Church, in Dorsetshire, ArtuurR Henry Dyke, 
second son of Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland, Bart., of Killerton, Devon, to Fanny, ouly 
daughter of Robert Williams, Esq., of Bridehead, Dorset. 

On the 15th inst., at St. Marylebone Charch, Sir Joun Rennie, of Whitehall Place, 
to Senrna, youngest daughter of the late Charles Garth Colletou, Esq , of Haines Hill, 
Berks, and granddaughter of the late Right Hon. Reginald Vole Carew, of Anthony 
House, Cornwall. 

On the 9h inst..at Dulwich Hill House, Champion Hill, E. Mocarra junior, Esq., 
of Wobauin Square, to Acausta, second daughter of [save L. Goldsmid, Esq. 

Ou the byshinst., at Christ Church, Marylebone, J. 1. Bern, Esq., younger son of 
Captain Bell, of Ormside Lodge, Westmoreland. to Louisa, only daughter of the late 
J. Glenn, Esy., of Wilton Place, 

DEATHS. 

Ou the 15th inst., at Sevenoaks Common, Kent, Ema, the thi.d daughter of the 
Rev. Phi ip Le Breton, of Connaught Square. 

On the 13th inst., in Upper Brook Street, Mary, the infant 


daughter of Sir Jha M. 
surgoyue, Bart., aged 7 months. 
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On the 12th inst., at Fair Oak Lolge, Freperica Avausta, daughter of Rear-Ad 
miral Sir Charles and Lady Paget, in her 13ih year. 

On the 12th iust., at Park House, near Glasgow, Ropert WALKINSHAW, Esq., county 
of Renfrew, in his 79th year, 

On the Ist ult., at Fiskers, ia Finland, Emrera, wife of John Jolin, Esq., and second 
daughier of the late James Lindsay, D.D., of Grove Ha'l, near Bow, Middlesex, ~ 

Oa the 7th iost., at her house in Nicholas Sireet, Chesier, in her 87ih year, ANNE 
Guywne, the eldest surviving daughter of the late Sir John Glynue, Bart., of Hawarden 
Castle, Fliaisbice. 

On the 17ih insi,, at his house in Harley Street, Ropert Peter Laurie, Esq,, in 
his 34th year of his age. 

On the 17th iost., at her residence in Piccadilly, Harriet, wife of Kepowin 
Hosains, Es}. M.P. for Herefordshire, 





THE ARMY. - 

War-orrice, Serr. 18.—7th Regt, of Drag. Guards—Assist.-Surg. H, Marshall, from 
the 87th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Barry, promoted inthe 89ih Foot. 11th Regt. of 
Light Drazoons—J. W. Reynolds, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Darnell, who 
Telires, 5th Regt. of Foot—Eusign F. J. Rawlins to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Woolls, who retires; G. F. Locke, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rawlins. 
7th Foot —Surg. R. Shean, from the 89th Foot, to be Surg. vice Mahony, appointed to 
the Staff. 8th Foot—Lieut, W. Calder to be Capt. without pureh ise, vice Fiizgerald, 
deceased. 14th Foot—Capt. E. H. Gennys, from half-pey Unpaitached, to be Capt. 
vice J. B. Creagh, who exchanges, 20th Foot—Lieut. C. Dunbar, from the 57th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice King, who exchanges. 25ih Foot-—Lieui. J. Nowlan, from the 84th 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Thompson, who exchanges, 34th Foot -Lient. R. W. Byron (to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Vandeleur, who retires; Ensiga H. J. Hutton to be Lieut, 
by purchase, vice Byron; Ensign J. Macdonald, from the 95th Foot, to be Ensign, 
vice Hutton, 36th Foot—Staff Assist.-Surg. W. Llovd, M.D, to be Surg. vice O'Reilly, 
deceased. 57th Foot—Lieut. C.T. King, from the 20th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Dunbar, 
who exchanges. 60th Foot—Ensign J. Brannan, from the 39th Foot, to be Quarters 
master, vice J. Otiey, retired upon half-pay. 61st Fo %—Capivin Alexander Grant, 
from the Ceylon Regt. to be Capt. vice Wallet , who exchinges. | 3d Foot—Capt. J. W, 

ross, from half-pay 25th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice G. C. Connor, who exchanges, 
76th Foot—M.S8.T. Dennis, Gent. to be, Ensiga, by purchase, vice Rennick, who retires, 
84th Foot—Lieut. T. W.T. Thompson irom the 25th Foot, to be Leut. vice Nowlan, 
who exchanges. 85th Foot—Lieut. T. M. M‘Neill Hamilton to be Adjt. vice Ramsay, 
who resigns the Adjutancy only. 8th Foot—Assist.-Surg. S. Barry, M.D. from the 
7th Dragoon Guards, to be Surg. vice Shean, appoinied to the 7th Foot, 90th Foot 
Staff-Assist.-Surg. R. Dane, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 95th Fooi—H. O. C, Master, 
Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice M‘Donald, appointed to the 34th Foot, 

Ceylon Regiment—Capt. C. Wallett, from the 61st Foot, to be Capt, vice Grant, 
who exchanges. 

Hospital Staff—M. Neale, Gent, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Lloyd, pro- 
moted inthe 36th Foot, 

Memorandum—The appointments of Capt. Bourke, from the 2d West India Regt. to 
the 8th Foot. and of Lieut. Calder, from the Sih Foot toa Company in the 2d West 
India Regt. on 238th August last, have not taken place, 





Opintons of the Presse. 
SOURCE AND EXTENT OF O’CONNELL’S POWER. 

Covrierr—In England we have withia a few years had such men as Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Hunt, and some few others, but we have not had, since the 
period of the Revolution down to the present time, any individual who has at 
all approached the possession of influence which would make bim dangerous to 
the throne or the established institutions of the couatry. At present, however, 
somewhat contrary to the general principle we have indicated by these remarks, 
there is one gentleman who possesses, as was truly said by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, more influence than any person since the Revolution. We copy, to- 

ay, from the Tyne Mercury, an account of Mr. O’Connell’s entry into 
Neweastle, and the addresses which he there received: and how is it, we ask, 
that this gentleman should form such a striking exception to a generlal rule ? 
His great popular talents and his unbounded energies are not sufficient to 
explain this, unless we take into consideration the injustice done to his country. 
As Lord Plunket said of the Catholic Association, Mr. O’Connell’s influence 
*¢ is the spawn of our own wrong.” The injustice done to Ireland has both 
fostered evil passions and cherished the ignorance of the People. They can 
perceive clearly, however, that they are ill-treated ; the sentiment arising 
from that is not diluted and weakened by fine emotions or intellectual enjoy- 
ments; the soul of Mr. O’Connell’s countrymen is not diffused over a multi- 
tude of trifles; it is all concentrated on the one burning conviction of in- 
justice, and of that conviction Mr. O’Connell is the exponent and the emblem. 

hfs is the explanation of his power in Ireland. But mankind naturally 
admire a display of energy; and they love and worship itw hen it is em- 

loyed in their own fayonr, Now, Mr. O’Connell, in conquering for the 
Prish, ‘fought the battles of many of our own countrymen. The half-pro- 
scribed Dissenter, the man forced to pay achurch-rate to keep up an edifice to 
which he never repairs, gained, through Mr. O’Connell, a victory over the 
power which he feels to be unjust and oppressive, when that gentleman con- 
quered Catholic emancipation. That is but the illustration of the manner in 
which Mr. O’Connell has, by his success in Jreland and his conduct in Par- 
liament, served the cause of large classes in England and Scotland, who, 
suffering under some similar injustice to that he so successfully resisted, now 
meet and honour him at Manchester, Neweastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, as 
the most powerful political character of the diy. We have long and con- 
tinuously warned the clerical agitators of the Church of Ireland against the 
course they were pursuing ; we warned bishops and peers, and the late Prime 





5? 
Minister, against the folly of encouraging these agitators; we told the Lords 
that they did themselves and their cause vast mischief by taking notice of Mr. 
O’Connell in Parliament, and attacking him asif he were an equal and match for 
the whole Peerage, and what are the consequences? Why, Mr. O’Connell has 
become a match for the Peerage. He goes through England, agitaing, as he says, 
the onequestion of hereditary legislation, and he is followed and cheered by crowds. 
Attacked as a Catholic, he agitates as a politician, and inflicts deep and deadly 
‘wounds on the Irish Church—the odiousness and injustice of which the M‘Ghees 
and the O’Sullivans, aided by the Exeters and the Kenyons, have made common 
topics of remark, and have imprinted deep in the hearts of the People. Thus, 
at a period when, from the general diffusion of knowledge in England, we ought 
to look for the equalization and almost destruction of individual influence, Mr. 
O'Connell has been made by the continued injustice done to his Catholic country- 
men—by the injustice practised by the Church of England towards the Dis- 
senters—by the foolish attacks of certain Peers—by the absurd projects of the 
itinerant agitators of the Irish priesthood, and by the refusal of the Peers to 
remedy many of the grievances complained of—a match for the whole Peerage 
and the Church of Ireland. Daily assailed by nearly half the journals of the 
empire, that does but rivet him in the attachment of one class of the People; 
and if he were not modest and prudent, if he did not inculcate obedience to the 
law and frown down tumult and disorder, it is clear that his influence would 
be far more dangerous to the public tranquillity than was that of Lord George 
Gordon, of Warwick the King-maker, or of Wat Tyler.— September 16. 
THE BIBLE FESTIVAL. 

Guiosr—It is a pity that the approaching close of Simpson’s summer reign 
at Vauxhall, and the ensuing interruption of the commerce of compliment as car- 
ried on betwixt that worthy and his “* Eminent Sir” of the Z'imes newspaper, 
should have driven the latter from jeux d’esprit on ‘ juvenile fétes” and 
“* Waterloo nights,” to fill his columns with anticipations of “ an interesting 
commemoration,” by particular desire, for the approaching 4th of October. We 
trust, however, that Simpson, whose services are now disengaged, will be 





intrusted with the ordonnance of this new festival business. ‘The propriety of 
the Times being made the channel for the announcement of a “ reli tous 
festival ” (does our contemporary remember his language about the Fast 5 can 
only be exceeded by the aptitude of Simpson for the important function of master 
of the ceremonies on this occasion. We have already told our readers what the 
principal events are of the year 1555, which they are called upon to celebrate in 
1835, They are—first the decapitation of Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher: 
As we are not Simpsons, we caunot guess what his genius may evolve from 
these incidents. But then comes the burning of eighteen “Anabaptists I 
Magnifique! What fine fireworks! We are quite for making Simpson Grand 
Metropolitan of the whole mummery. We are also quite satistied that Simpson, 
whose mighty mind can descend to dates, and none of whose transparencies of 
famous victories ever displayed a false anno domini—we are sure, we say, 
that Simpson, if he gets the management of the Jéte, will prevent the recur- 
rence of such blunders as have stigmatized its very announcement. <« As the 
printing of the first entire English Protestant version of the Bible,” says the 
teveread Mr. Hartwell Horne, “executed by Myles Coverdale, Bishop of 
Exeter, during the reign of King Edward the ‘Sixth, was finished on the 4th 
day of October, 1535, it has been proposed religiously to celebrate that event 
on Sunday the 4th day of October 1835.” They have now found out that the 
reiga of Edward the Sixth did not commence till twelve years later. Pretty 
fellows to cater for centenaries for the British public! Simpson, we engage, 
would have succeeded better. The solitary fact, then, that is left them to 
celebrate is, as we pointed out yesterday, the translation of the Bible by Cover- 
dale. We pointed out the extreme unimpovtance of that one fact. We pointed 
out the prior claims of Wickliffe to the merit of first haviug made known the 
Word of God to the English people. We pointed out that Coverdale’s obscure 
translation was superseded the very next year by order of Henry the Eighth, 
and that it was not till 1559 that the re:'ly important incident to the Catholic 
and Protestant controversy took place—the Royal warrant, namely, permitting 
private persons to read the authorized (not Coverdale’s) version of the Bible at 
their own homes. The latter has sunk in oblivion. The tien Bishop of 
Exeter, Myles Coverdale, has no more been remembered than the present 
will be three hundred years hence. His bones have only been grubbed up 
for a factious purpose,by factious industry ; and the Reverend Mr. Hartwell 
Horne has done to Myles Coverdale a service scarce a grain more useful than 
William Cobbett did Tom Paine. We disclaim all idea of comparing the 
characters of the parties. — September 16. ; 


r 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur. 

The accounts from Paris received this morning contain no further par« 
ticulars relative to the late actions in the North of Spain. Neither is 
there any more certain intelligence of the state of affairs in Madrid, 
M. MenpIzanat appears to be cecupied in the work of remodelling 
the Spanish Cabinet, having been summoned by the Queen to La 
Granja immediately on his arrival at Madrid. It is said that on his 
return from La Granja on the 7th instant, he held consultations with 
the principal Liberals, and then again went to the Queen at La 
Granja. 








The Reformateur was seized in Paris on Wednesday, under the new 
law ‘for attacks on the respect due to the laws, and for provocation 
and disobedience to those laws.” The Government is resolved that 
this paper at any rate shall be suppressed. 





The Gazette of last night contains the appointment of the Earl of 
Minto to the office of First Lord of the Admiralty. 


The Recorder of Dublin, Mr. Freoertck Saaw, has been charged 
with bribery before the Dublin Election Commission. <A credible 
witness stated that Mr. SuHaw took the registration certificate of a 
voter, and “with a pen made three holes in it, indicating the number 
of pounds to be given as the purchase-money of the man’s vote” for 
the Tory candidates, Another witness swore that Mr. Marcus Cos- 
reLio had actually given him dl. to vote for O’ ConNELL and RuTHVEN. 
The Times, this morning, makes a great parade of this man’s statement, 
in a leading article ; but the Dublin Evening Post informs us that Mr. 
CostELLo lost no time in commencing a prosecution against his ac- 
cuser for wilful and corrupt perjury. We hope that Mr. CosrELLo 
will discover and prosecute the man’s suborners also. Why does not 
Mr. Recorder Suaw prosecute his accuser, Mr. BRapsHaw ? 





The Standard is opposed to the attempt to raise a subscription for. 
the Irish Clergy at the Bible festival on the 4th of October. It ap- 
pears to us that the Tories, who to suit their own party purposes re- 
jected the offer to secure to the Irish Clergy 77} per cent. last year 
and 721 per cent. this year of their legal elaims, can do no less than 
raise money sufficient for the support of the unfortunate parsons and 
their families. But the Standard says, that this would reduce the 
Irish Clergy to the condition of mendicants ; true—but it would save 
them from starvation. Again, says our contemporary shrewdly 
enough— 

“ Repeated importunity for relief is fatal to respect, and too often fatal to 
affection. There is nothing of which men sooner get weary than giving, when 
giving seems to have no limits.” 

Alas for the Irish Clergy! Horse, foot, and artillery cannot collect 
tithe sufficient for their own pay. The “ friends of the Church” 
think that no bread is better than three quarters of a loaf, and starve 
the Clergy out of pure fondness and regard for their honour and glory. 
A subscription is proposed ; but this is rejected as infra dig. : besides, 
as there would be no limit to giving, men, even Orange Tories, would 
“get weary” of it. What then is to be done ?—the tithes cannot be 
collected. |The Standard advises that the money-lenders be applied to 
for the means of supporting the Irish Church, 

«‘ These means are a Joan to be, if it is thought desirable, guaranteed ; but 
which can be raised at 5 per cent. to-morrow, without any guarantee. In 
this there will be nothing degrading, nothing importunate, nothing to en- 
courage laziness on one side, or to suggest proud desertions on the other. 

This is a most unexceptionable proposal ; but as it is evidently @ 
matter of indifference to the friends of the Church, we should recommend 
the loan-contractor to be furnished with the guarantee before he enters 
the Money-market. A guarantee would certainly be “ thought ~ 
sirable.” ‘Let us see: a loan for three years’ support of the Clergy, an 
for the repayment of the 640,000/. already advanced, would probably be 
negotiated; and this would amount to rather more than two muuons 
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sterling. There could be no difficulty ; there are doubtless many Tories 
eager to come forward, and to ‘come down ” with the requisite security. 
It strikes us, however, that there might be some little difficulty after all, 
as the most zealous friends of the Irish Church Establishment are pen- 
sioners,—such as Lynpuurst, ELLENBoRovGH, KENyYon, and RODEN ; 
and sinecure pensions are not worth three years’ purchase in the pre- 
sent state of feeling among the paymasters of those noble lords: in- 
deed there might be some difficulty here, those hard-hearted loan- 
mongers do stickle so about “security.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHuanae, Fripay AFTERNOON, 
The English Funds have risen since last week, and the market still evinces 
further symptoms of improvement. The first purchase by the broker to the 
Court of Chancery, under the provisions of the West Indian Indemnity Loan 
Act, to which we have referred on previous occasions as about to take place, 
occurred yesterday. The amount invested was 165,000/., and as it is under- 
stood that this operation will immediately be followed up by others upon the 
same extensive scale, it must be evident that in the face of the demand thus 
created, little expectation can be formed of a decline in the price of Public 
Securities. Bank Stock has experienced a decline of nearly 4 per cent. The 
usual half-yearly meeting of the Proprietary took place on Thursday, when by 
the inquiries of one of the stockholders, it was elicited, that in order to make 
a dividend of the usual amount, the Directors have been obliged to take 30,0002. 
from the capital of the Corporation. ° 
In the Foreign Market, the Spanish Cortes Bonds have improved nearly 5 
per cent. upon the closing price of last week. The last advices from Madrid 
are of the date of the 7th instant, when M. Mrenvizanat had arrived in the 
capital on his way to St. Idefonso; nothing, however, is known of the course 
which he will adopt on his assumption of the office of Finance Minister. A 
recent arrival from Rio Janeiro has brought intelligence of considerable fluctu- 
ations having occurred in the domestic debts, which had declined 4 per cent. ; 
but as at the same time information was received that the Minister of Finance 
would be enabled to provide for the expenditure of the year without having re- 
course to any further loan, the price of the Bonds has not been at all affected. 
The satisfactory nature of the intelligence from Lisbon, by which it appears 
that the sales of the national property still continue to realize sums considerably 
above their estimated value, has given firmness to the Portuguese Securities ; 
which are at an improvement of nearly one per cent. upon our last prices. The 
Continental European Stocks are steady at previous quotations ; some sales of 
Russian Bonds, however, caused a slight depression in the market for those securi- 
ties, which they have since recovered. The South American Bonds are rather 
higher; a slight foreiga demand existing for some of them, particularly Co- 
Jumbian. 
Saturpay, TWEtve o’Crocr. 
The English Funds are at yesterday’s quotations, with very little business 
doing. Nota single bargain has occurred to-day in Bank Stock; the nominal 
price is 207 208. Inthe Foreign Market, the Spanish Cortes Bonds have ex- 
perienced an improvement of nearly 1 per cent., the price being 417 42. The 
intelligence received this morning from Madrid is to the 9th instant, at which 
time the arrangements necessary to the accession of M. MennizaBav to office 
had not been completed. A report has, however, been spread in the course of 
the morning that advices to the 18th have been received, stating that the Queen 
had accepted the resignation of M. Toreno, and that M. Menpizapar had 
been installed Prime Minister ; we cannot, however, judge to what extent this 
information may be relied on; it has produced a rise in the Bonds. The Co- 
lumbian Stock is about } per cent. higher. 
Saturpay, Four o’crocr. 
The Consol Market closes nearly as in the morning, the price for Account 
being 903 91. A considerable demand has arisen within the last few days 
for shares in the numerous railroads now in progress in various parts of the 
kingdom. The shares of the Birmingham and London Railway are at 40. 
a share premium; the amount of deposit paid upon the shares being only 
35l. A less extensive demand exists for those of the Great Western Rail- 
way, which are 6} 74 pm. The Greenwich are at 24 3pm. The Spanish 
Stock has continued to improve; the rumours to which we referred in the 
morning are still current, but. have not received any confirmation. A further 
rise has occurred in Columbian Bonds, the price being 3232}. The business 
transacted during the {afternoon has, with the exception of the operations in 
Spanish Stock, been on a very limited scale. 











8 yer Cent. Consols....... 90% % Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 54h 8 
Ditto for Account.......... 907 91 French 3 per Cents ........ —— 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 994 Greek, 1825, 5 per Cents.... 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 16th, Redman, Anderson, from New South Wales; and 
18th, Maria, Burton, from the Cape. At Deal, 18th, Henry Tanner, Ferguson, from 





Madr: and Prince Regent, Bourchier, from Bombay. "At Plymouth, 17th, Lord 
Stanley, Hall, fromdo. At Liverpool, 16th, Eucles, Smith, from do. 


} At the Cape, 
zune aie, Mary and Jane, Winter, from Mauritius; and 24th, Sesostris, Yates, from 
zondon, 

: Sailed—From Gravesend, 12th, Orontes, Hannie, for Madras; Vansittart, Leslie, for 
Van Diemen’s Land; and Coventry, Purday, fo: the Cape; and 17th, Samuel Cunard, 
Jona, for ditto. From Liverpool, 14th, Mary, Dugdale, for Bengal; and London, 
Major, for Batavia, 4 5 





THE THEATRES. 
Tur Approach of long evenings and cool weather has given a fillip to 
the Summer Theatres, which have been languishing during the hot 
season. The note of preparation, too, which is already sounding for 
the winter campaign, has put them on the alert. And now that the 
curtain has fallen on the stage of the great political drama the spec- 
tator will have eyes more open to their attractions. 
THE QUEEN’s. 

The last novelty at this well-managed, well-filled, and in justice we 
must now add, well-ventilated little theatre, is a romantic drama, of 
Serlous Interest, in one act, called Zarah. It is written by Mr. 
Soang, in a poetic style of diction that is well sustained; and it is 
cleverly acted and capitally got up under Mrrcnetu’s direction. 

Moreover, it has some music of no ordinary merit. The story of the 
piece is the love of Zarah, a young and handsome Meg Merrilies of a 
gipsy gang, for Philip Ormiston, a gay cavalier; and its catastrophe 
the murder of Zarah by one of the tribe. Mrs. Niszet performs the 
heroine, Zarah, with spirit, and looks very well in a costume that 
Would be admired at a fancy ball. But clever as Mrs. Nisnet’s 
melodramatie acting undoubtedly is, we prefer her in comedy; and, 


awed 











notwithstanding the complete success of the piece—of which its brevity 
was an element—we hope the production on this stage of other serious 
dramas will only be occasional. Mrrcur.t had but little to do before 
the scenes, but the way in which he falls, when he is shot, is alone 
worth seeing. Mr. T. Green, who plays Philip Ormiston, mistakes 
buffoonery for gayety, and a blank look for drollery ; and Mr. SELBy 
the gipsy chief, is ultra-melodramatic. However, the effect is altogethe: 
exceedingly picturesque. The scenery by Htupyarp, especially a 
moonlight view in Derbyshire, is really beautiful. The stage effects 
the scene of the fair, with the morris-dance, in particular, are as Well 
managed as at the Adelphi. 

THE 
Has varied its dulness with a new ‘comedy ”—as it is called by 
courtesy, at which we were tempted to take a retrospective glance the 
other night, as old playgoers venture to see a new Hamlet, out of a des- 
perate curiosity to know what sort of a failure it would be. The 
*‘comedy” was ushered in with the customary ceremonial preface 
of a prologue, which was sarcastic on foreign singers and dancers, but 
considerately overlooked the lack of wit among modern dramatists, 
and of vivacity in the existing race of comedians. 

Hints for Husbands is a complicated structure, raised by that expert 
architect of plays and playhouses, Beaziey; who, it is said, used up 
two French farces inits construction; the incidents might nevertheless 
have been gleaned from IncuBatp'’s British Theatre. ‘The moral—for 
all plays have a moral nowadays, though, as in the present instance, 
it isarrived at by some overt acts of immorality—is this, that husbands 
should not intrigue, lest their wives should retaliate. Considering of 
what materials the Haymarket company is composed, we are bound to 
be charitable; but when such an actoras Farren is afforded no scope 
for his talent, the fault must rest with the author. Miss Faucirt, 
as a Frenchwoman, had to speak idiomatic English with a French 
pronunciation interlarded with French phrases, an absurdity that 
spoiled the effect of her good acting. 

Tue Wixter THeatres. 

The Adelphi opens on the 28th, under the management of Young 
Matriurws—as he will still be called until his father’s memory shall have 
mingled more with the past—Yares being stage-manager at Drury, 
where Mrs. Yates is also engaged. With these exceptions, and that 
of Reeve, the Adelphi company will be the same, with the addition of 
Wessrer among others: above all, Mrs. Kercry forms part of the 
company. 

Reeve has gone to America—but his name will be the only loss: 
his fun was departed from him—people laughed at the recollection of 
his humour. ‘The last time we saw him at the Queen’s he was 
stupidly drunk; we really pitied him, for he looked ashamed of him- 
self. We sha'nt expect to see him again: he will be drowned—in 
brandy and water. 

We are glad to hear that ‘* murderous melodramas” are to give 
place to plays of more pleasant and lively interest at the Adelphi. 
Bucksvrong, as heretofore, will be the principal playwright. MatrHEws’s 
talents dramatist will also be inlisted in the service of the 
theatre. He is the author of one of the new pieces to be produced 
on the opening night, and BucxstoneE of the other. 

Buyy still retains Drury, which is to open, it is said, at the end of 
the month. Macrerapy, Farren, and H. Puiturps, are engaged— 
signs of tragedy, comedy, and opera; while Yares, being stage- 
manager, is guarantee for spectacle. 

Covent Garden is still unlet, but negotiations are pending ; part of 
the terms being reduced rent and prices of admission. 

Vesrnis has called a muster of her Olympic corps, previous to com- 
mencing operations on the 28th. 


ITAYMARKET 


as a 


Tue CotossEuM. 

The evening entertainments and splendid promenades of the Colos- 
seum continue to attract visiters, and even the moonlit walks outside 
are not utterly deserted. The amusements are varied every week. Last 
week, a Mademoiselle Granpi sang and Herr WERNER gaye a zoolo- 
gical concert—that is, he imitated the different instruments of an 
orchestra and interrupted the musical sounds with the singing of birds, 
barking of dogs, &e. This week, Bocusa has been performing his 
Voyage Musicale, assisted by a band and chorus. The day exhibition 
has lost none of its varied charms; and the Panorama of London 
continues to save hundreds the trouble of going to the top of St. 
Paul’s, and to ’gratify them with a better view of London than the 
smoke will allow them to get in the open air. 


Apropos of exhibitions. We went again the other day to take 
another look at the wonderfully beautiful illusive picture of the In- 
terior of the Cathedral of Santa Croce, atthe Diorama. It is so ex- 
traordinary that the effect of illuminaticn should be produced without 
the aid of artificial light, that, had we not on reflection ascertained its 
possibility, we should hardly have given credence to the positive assu- 
ance [of this being the fact. 





THE TAMWORTH TRUMPETER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1r—* When did your trumpeter die?” is one of the pithy sayings of the 
common people which has survived many more brilliant apophthegms and more 
caustic reproofs. How far it is applicable to the Orator of Tamworth, those 
who have read his last address to the electors of that discriminative borough, 
and remember his recent self laudatory effusions at Merchant Tailors and Har- 
row, have had ample opportunities of determining. The trumpeter on each 
occasion was Sir Ronertr Pret; and however loud or however deep was the 
blast, the theme was still Sir Roserr! His principles, his policy, his motives— 
what he did do, and what he meant to do—were still “the one unchanging 
theme;” his instrument, like PaGanini’s, had but one string, and that 
twanged to se/f only. His trumpeter can never die, as long as the subject on 
which the trumpet loves to swell its sonorous flourishes exists: in plainer lan- 
guage, Sir Roser will never cease to blow his own trumpet as long as his 
lungs continue to do their duty. 

One of the self.approving topics which Sir Ronerr has adorned with his 
rhetoric, is the surrender of his office; which he takes infinite credit to himself 
that he resigned when he found “ that he could not conduct the affairs of the 
country consistently with the acknowledged principles of the constitution,” 
Sheer twaddle! how very wide the diners-out at Tamworth must have opened 
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their mouths if they could have swallowed such a mouthful as this! Does Sir 
RoseErt really think that there is any one in his Majesty’s dominions gull or 
dolt enough not to know that he bag in office as long as he had courage or 


confidence to face another struggle? After being defeated on every question, 
and being beaten on every division since his acceptance of office, he must have 
felt that, however he and his party might be forced down the throat of the na- 
tion, the national stomach could throw them up again with as little ceremony 
in the ejectment as there was in the intrusion. No one in his senses suspects 
that Sir Roper resigned office an hour too soon, or that he could have re- 
tained it with decency an hour longer. He is therefore entitled to as much 
credit for the grace of his departure as a well-behaved gentleman is when he 
leaves the room with a bow and a smile, after a plain hint from the master of 
the ceremonies that unless he takes himself off quietly he will for a certainty be 
kicked down stairs. 

But Sir Roperr does not appear to have taken the hint as it was intended ; 
he does not seem to be conscious that the appointment of himself and his col- 
leagues was felt as an insult on the common sense and good feelings of the 
Nation ; and that no one but the misguided individuals themselves ever supposed 
that there was the slightest chance of their being tolerated, though but for a 
brief period. If they attempted bad measures, they would be only scouted at 
as emblematical of themselves; and if they brought forward = ones, they 
would be viewed with the same distrust as a decent action is from a notorious 
rogue, who gets no other keudos by his sudden conversion than the suspicion 
that he has some rascally end to cover by it. What chance had the Tories 
then, even before the experiment had been tried, and what chance have they 
now, when it has been tried, and so miserably, so lamentably failed? And yet 
Sir Roserr had the hardihood to state as his belief, ‘‘ that he and his party 
will still be successful ”’—words of direful import to the English People, and 
enough to sound the tocsin of alarm in the Nation’s heart, if he did not fortu- 
nately give his reasons for his belief (a very impolitic piece of candour, by the 
way, ) which is, ‘* his confidence in the honour and integrity of his colleagues.” 
This, Lynptiursr must say ‘ is the unkindest cut of all” —ELLensoroucu 
murmur between his teeth, “ £¢ tu, Brute /”’—this must make GouLBURN’s 
cheek turn pale with the bitterness of the conceit, and Horace Twiss’s burn 
with a scarlet feverish blush of honest indignation! Sir Roserr may, if he 
does not do so already, hug himself upon the conviction, that if one thing more 
than another hastened his speedy and mortifying exit from office, it was his 
colleagues. If he could have gained the support of another class of men, not 
distinguished ‘‘ by the honour and integrity” he so facetiously concedes to his 
colleagues, ke might and would have had a longer trial allowed him. He can 
point to a few oases in the desert of his political career—some green spots in 
the arid expanse—some few glimpses of a better and brighter destiny ; but 
what have they to offer on which the national faith can cling to as assurance of 
their ‘ honour and integrity?” Sir Roperr has had by this time ample oppor- 
tunity himself of answering the question. 

A word on the virtuous indignation and sarcastic reproach which the mag- 
nanimous statesman so consistently bestows on the coalition between the present 
Government and the Irish Members. When Miss Jones declines to receive 
the visits of the Tomkinses, and becomes thick with the Higginbottoms, as a 
matter of course the Tomkinses say all the ill natured things they can think of, 
not only against the Higginbottoms, but also of poor Miss Jones, who is at once 
set down as ‘‘ something no better than she ought to be.” So does Sir Rosert, 
failing to secure the good offices of ** the Tail,” very naturally sneer at those the 
Tail so fondly wags upon, and bless his own stars that he was not reduced to 
that extremity. Noone thinks the worse of O’ConNELL, although he very 
strongly doubted and mistrusted the Whigs, in lending them his assistance in 
expelling the Tories; on the same principle that birds of the air that are per- 
petually scratching and biting each other will euter into ‘a close and affec- 
tionate union” when the hawk or some other common enemy makes his ap- 
proach. Ireland forgot her own griefs and wrongs when she saw the peril of 

er beloved but unpitying sister. 

Considering the barrenness of the topic of what the Ex-Premier did do when 
in office, we may charitably excuse him for giving it the go-by, and con- 
Bning his eculogics to what he intended to do. If all ‘* the measures of ex- 
tensive Reform” which he “ intended to propose” had been carried into 
effect, he would haye actually performed in one session more in the way of 
Reform than what the whole body of Reformers have done in several. We 
are here reminded of a friend of ours who sent his son to the school of an ad- 
vertising quack, from which, as the boy learnt nothing, he took him away, lest 
he should lose the very little he had previously acquired. The schoolmaster was 
not only indignant, but endeavoured. to mortify the parent (as Sir Robert 
does the English People), with what the boy had lost by the removal. 
** Had your son continued with me, I should have advanced him into the first 
class ; he would have accomplished the choruses of A’scuyius in another 
session ; have mastered the Principia; have been a profound mathematician, 
and an acute reasoner; and beyond a doubt have obtained the gold medal which 
is half-yearly awarded to the most deserving pupil of ‘* Belmont House Aca- 
demy.” “If you intended to do all this,” said the vexed and disappointed 
papa, “ how the deuce is it that you did nothing at all?” Sir Roper is the 
schoolmaster, and, doubtless, thinks he shall mortify the English People if he 
impresses them with the belief that they have lost in him a stanch Reformer, 
instead of a half-and-half, timeserving place-hunter, the determined opponent 
of all reforms before they were effected, and their reluctant supporter when 
they could no longer be prevented. 

The speech, after all, is admirably characteristic of the speaker: it is the 
address of one who feels himself secure in the prejudices of an audience, alshough 
he has not the slightest command over their sympathies. Sir Roprwe bas cx- 
quisite skill in awakening distrust and ~~ of the motives and objects of 
others, but ke has no confidence that his own motives will meet with a 
worthier appreciation. On the contrary, he evidently writhes under the tor- 
turing consciousness that they ave open to impeachment and suspicion. If he 
did not feel the lash of this painful and humiliating conviction, why should 
these elaborate self-exculpations be for ever thrust before the public? these 
continual justifications of his political career, which, if honest and sincere, must 
be a justification of itself? None but a convicted rogue ever brags of his 
honesty, none but a Soitve of her chastity: what shall we then say of a 
politician who is always holding forth on his own consistency and disinte- 
zestedness ? 

Sir Roperr winces at the use of the word ‘ claptrap,” which has by some 
unaccountable oversight found itself in company with his name. The ambitious 
Barouct has as yet afforded us no other criterion to judge of his patriotism but 
“claptrap.” If he descends to his grave to-morrow, he must feel he will be 
“ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ;” that he has left no generous memorial 
behind by which posterity can identify him as a lover and benefactor of his 
eountry ; nor indeed any splendid mcnument of his talents which would atone 
for the meagreness of bis patriotism. His shade cannot, like that of Cannina, 
justify itself to futurity with, I called a new world into existence ;”’ nor will 

is name be linked, like that of another of his contemporaries, with one of the 
proudest and most successful of his country’s struggles for right and liberty. 
The name of Jonn Russety will gladden the hearts of thousands when 
Rozexrt Pre’s will only be remembered as that of the leader of a party-fac- 
tion already fast sinking to the melancholy condition of “ weeds and worn-out 
iaces,” Humpurey Bunt, 


POLITICAL UNIONS. 
: TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sin—There are some features of the struggle in which the Nation is at 
present engaged strikingly characteristic of the two parties opposed to each 
other, and equally symptomatic, if I mistake not, of the final issue. I allude 
to the political combinations or unions organized on both sides, which, equally 
with the principles espoused, are formed upon entirely opposite bases ; and it 
may not be altogether a useless task to advert more particularly to these dis- 
tinctive features, as the clearer view both sides can obtain of their respective 
positions, the less chance there is of the contest being attended with a sacrifice 
of national interests. 
It is on record that a combination of individuals has existed for some 
known under the name of the Orange Association, whose ostensible object is 
the upholding of Protestantism in these realms. This is undoubtedly ‘a fair 
and even a praiseworthy object for such as take an interest in it to engage in; 
provided always that no other means be employed but those which are sanc- 
tioned by the religion which is intended to be thereby upheld ; but it is not 
allowable to support any cause per fas aut nefas—to do wrong that right may 
ensue. Now the first feature of the Orange Association, to which it is neces- 
sary to advert, is, that it is a political combination carried on with closed doors 
—in fact, in secret; that none of its deliberations are laid before the public, 
whilst its internal machinery consists of various forms and solemn engagements, 
with the nature and object of which the rest of the community are but very 
imperfectly acquainted: there are likewise affiliated or branch societies, 
emanating from the parent or central one, secret correspondence and orders, 
conventional signs, impositions of oaths, inculeations of certain rules and even 
principles, and various other machinery, all tending towards a certain point. 
Joes it not at first sight strike every one, that for the accomplishment of an 
really fair, upright, and honourable object, and especially a national one, aft 
this paraphernalia is utterly useless and abortive? Those whose deeds court 
scrutiny have no need of and never employ such means, and a presumptive 
proof is thus afforded in the very fact of a combination being wrapt up in so 
much mystery that its ostensible object is not its real one, but that it is got up 
for purposes which its members dare not openly avow, and of course deny the 
existence of. Let us only trace back the history of the Orange Association, 
and we shall be at no loss to arrive at its true character as an institution; there 
is one infallible test—its fruits, for by these ye shall know it. 
The principal sphere of activity of this combination has been in Ireland, 
where it took its rise ; and what have been its ministrations there? Alas, that 
there should not be a single page of its history unstained with human blood ! 
What have we beheld but an endless round of violence and rapacity, perpetrated 
sometimes under cover of and sometimes in despite of the laws; at one time 
wielding or rather wresting, at another braving them? What ceaseless denials 
or perversions of justice, what flagrant outrages has not this Association pro- 
tected and encouraged ? In short, where has it not spread its accursed arms, 
deluging the land with misery and blood? And yet has it the impudence to 
call itself and to pretend to be a purely religious body ! 
Now what is the nature and the object of the other political combinations 
existing amongst us at this time, which are fostered by those who are opposed 
to the exclusiveism of Orangeism? Let us examine the Birmingham Politi- 
cal Union; and what do we first remark about it? Pusricrry is its leading 
feature—its deliberations are carried on with open doors—the speeches re- 
ekg sepio deeds and its professions consistent with each other—no oaths to 
vind its members to do that which it is their duty to do without an oath— 
no passwords or signs or other similar machinery—no affiliated or branch so- 
cieties, not even a correspondence with other similar unions—thaé having been 
interdicted by a legislative enactment: their elections and discussions have been 
carried on in the face of day, and their whole conduct placed fully under the 
public eye, so that all might form a judgment of it. Is there in this any taint 
of weakness such as encumbers the Orange Association? does not this courting 
of publicity indicate on the contrary a more robust constitution ? The one 
shuns the public gaze, and shronds itself in mysterious rites and ceremonies, the 
other asks to be examined ; it has no secrets to divulge; its sayings and doings 
are alike fair and above-board : which of the two is the more likely, nay, sure 
to give way? Can weakness and strength be made more apparent? and if not, 
to what conclusion have we already arrived ? 

So long as the popular combinations were defective in the exhibition of the 
principles above alluded to, and particularly in that most essential quality of 
publicity, they were nearly powerless for good: they were a rope of sand with- 
out adhesion of parts, consisting very much of mere noisy vociferators and per- 
sons of doubtful reputations, demanding incompatible and often useless changes ; 
but the experience gained in later, and especially during the last five or six 
years, having exposed the insufficiency of all such means of obtaining redress of 
grievances, and shown us how to combine and act in an effective way, always 
under the guide and protection of the laws, we may now reasonably look fir vard 
to more permanent and happy results to our labours in these our public dut es. 

It is not alittle interesting to note, and it will also help to throw light on 
this subject, how invariably political combinations have succeeded or failed in 
proportion to the absence or presence of publicity in their proceedings. We have 
some remarkable instances. The first I shall notice, is that of the Voluntee:s of 
Ireland, in 178]. This political union was an open one, and it succeeded to a 
certain extent in rescuing Ireland for a time from the iron legislative misrule 
under which it had groaned. Shortly after, in °1792, or thereabouts, followed 
the celebrated Corresponding Society, whose sittings were held in London, and 
which, though broken up by the arbitrary acts of the then Government, did not 
separate without having so far roused public attention to the vicious system 
then in force, as to pave the way for those ameliorations which it has been our 
more happy lot to witness. In 1798, the Society of United Irishmen arose, 
with all its paraphernalia of oaths, signs, and secrecy ; this, from its very nature, 
proved an utter failure; its reckless infraction of the laws, its murders and rob- 
beries, although but the natural fruits of previous misrule, were, as in Orangeism, 
very unequivocal symptoms of weakness, and it went down, leaving the nation 
in a worse state than it found it. Not long after this arose the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. This wisely-constituted union accomplished »iuch for Ireland ; it 
gave way, it is true, to the strong arm of the law, and was put down, nomt- 
nally; for its members had too keen a perception of the necessity of working 
by and with and not against the law, to contravene any legislative enactment; 
but it nevertheless did much for which Ireland has reason to rejoice, and it left 
her far better off than it found her. In this Association publicity was likewise 
the presiding deity ; and after its dissolution its effects were shown, first 1n the 
astounding and eye-opening result of the Clare election, and next in the return 
of a Parliamentary majority of sixty-five Irish Members, which eventually be- 
came the sheet anchor of the People! 

Let us now revert once more to the labours and position of the Orange Ass0- 
ciation; what has it accomplished for the nation? Nothing but mischiel. 

What for its members? Nothing but public execration, backed at last by strong 
Parliamentary censure; and all this in despite of its power and influence 
amongst the great and the wealthy. 

We have arrived then at something like a result, namely, q 
combinations to be both effective and beneficial, publicity must form an —_— 
tial feature in their mode of operation : it is this which chiefly distinguishes the 
good from the bad, the really national from the monopolizing and exclusives 
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that for political 








Let us, as good and faithful citizens, hold to the one and eschew the other. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A CHANGE IN THE ROYAL MIND. 

Wuen the King dismissed the Metsourne Ministry in Novem- 
ber last, we have no doubt that he fancied he had done what would 
prove satisfactory to the mass of the nation. His Majesty was 
aware that his Ministers had little popularity to boast of. There 
was abundant evidence of very general discontent among those 
to whom a Liberal Government must look for support. Lord 
MELzourNE was untried as Premier: he might prove a better or 
a worse Minister than Earl Grey; but he had had no opportunity 
of displaying those statesmanlike qualities and that sound policy 
for which he has since been distinguished. The mere breaking 
up, therefore, of the firsts MeLpournr Administration would not 
have been displeasing generally to the Country, had his Majesty 
proceeded to form a Cabinet upon a more Liberal and popular 
basis. But he was deluded into the belief, that indifference to 
Whiggism was a sure symptom of returning affection for Toryism. 
This falsehood was dinned into his ears by Tory courtiers which- 
ever way he turned; and it is no wonder that under the then ex- 
isting circumstances, the King should have been duped by those 
selfish and factions men. Having chosen his new Ministers, 
Wiuxtiam the Fourth, with characteristic resolution, determined on 
giving them hearty support; and we can make allowances for the 
feeling which induced him to withhold that support from the pre- 
sent Ministers, who were certainly forced upon him by the Na- 
tional Representatives. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
Royal mortification should have been manifested, on more than 
one occasion, in so undignified a manner. 

Although defeated and driven out of office, the Tories still 
affected confidence in their own popularity, and pretended that 
the “ spoliating " measures of Lord Me_sBournez would raise such 
a storm against him in the country, that he would be compelled 
to give way. Surrounded as he is and has been by Tory courtiers, 
it is credible that the King was influenced by these assertions 
and predictions. But the measures of “ spoliation” aforesaid 
were introduced and carricd triumphantly through the House of 
Commons with the full approbation, not amidst the execration of 
the People. Indeed, with a dissolution before them should they 
take one false step, and thus give the Tories the advantage so 
eagerly desired, the Liberal majority in the Commons were cer- 
tain not to pass any unpopular measure of importance. Here 
again the King must have discovered that he had been deceived. 
He found, that so far from public opinion being opposed to the 
Liberal Cabinet, Lord Metsourne (as his Lordship told the 
Peers more than once) was enabled to conduct the Government in 
defiance of the overwhelming majority of the Peers, and (as the 
King knew well enough) in defiance of the Court also, solely by 
the atd of that public opinion which the votes of the House of 
Commons embodied. 

With these facts before him, which no sophistry could disprove, 
and Tory impudence itself could not deny, we are not surprised 
that the King has recently discovered an inclination to treat his 
Ministers with more cordiality. The Morning Chronicle asserts 
this to be the fact positively and authoritatively. Our contempo- 
rary says— 

*¢ ¢ The signs of the times’ have not been unnoticed in high quarters; and it 
is creditable to the good sense and constitutional feeling of the Iilustrious Per- 
sonage to whom we thus respectfully allude, that he has calmly weighed and 
frankly admitted the influence which the declared wishes of his People ought to 
exercise upon his mind in this respect. The strenuous, the incessant, the 
almost overwheliming efforts made tu urge the Illustrious Personage in question 
into a very different course of thought and action, have completely failed in their 
object ; and the intercourse between the Sovereign and his Ministers may now 
be considered as established upon a footing not only constitutional in every point 
of view, but as gracious and as kindly as ever it was during the time when 
Lord Grey was at the head vf the Government.” 

We hope that this may prove true to the extent asserted by 
the Chronicle. We know that some of the more sagacious Tories 
consider that the game is up with their party. The conduct of 
their majority in the House of Peers, the wanton insolence with 
which the falsehood of their Liberal professions at the commence- 
ment of the session has been manifested,—though the appearance 
of Liberalism was thought necessary to give them a chance of 
holding place,—all this has so thoroughly disgusted the Nation 
that the better informed and less bigoted Tories are satisfied 
that their recent defeats are all but irretrievable. They have 

now, in addition, lost their “ tower of strength,” the King’s name. 
The struggle will be King and Commons—the Sovereign and 
his People—versus a majority of the House of Peers. Can any 
human being doubt the issue of such a contest? 











THE IRISH CHURCH: CLERICAL AGITATION. 


Pustic attention will not be withdrawn from the enormities of 
the Irish Church Establishment during the Parliamentary recess. 
Even if Mr. O'Connext and the Reformers were disposed (which 
they are not,) to let the subject rest, the infatuated bigots of the 
Orange-Tory stamp would take care, by the aid of their emissaries, 
Messrs. O'Suttivan and M’Gues, to prevent the subsidence of 
agitation. These persons have been reenacting the “ tomfoolery” 
of Exeter Hall at Worcester and Hereford. To show the spirit 
by which they are actuated, we quote the following passage 


from the speech of Mr. M’'Guer, who, in allusion to Mr. O'Con- 
NELL, Is reported to have said— 

** He trembl 
that 


es more at the exposure at Exeter Hall, than at all the talent 
could be arrayed against him in the House of Commons; for there he has 





to encounter but a collision of opinions, and he takes the Liberal and popular 


side : here he has to encounter incontrovertible facts, which place him and his 
Church in their deserved position of abhorresce. For weli Re knows, that if 
once the People of England are thoroughly possessed of the truth of those 
tremendous facts—if once the People of Bastiat rise up with the mere prin- 
ciple and energy of a free and Christian nation, to protest against the crimes 
against which their forefathers have protested—if once the People of England 
cry out no intolerance, no persecution, no cruelty, no murder, no treachery, no 
perjury, in one single emphatic term that comprehends them all, no Popery, 
he knows his domination in England is at anend for ever. Therefore-I say, and 
he knows I speak the truth, he trembles at Exeter Hall.” F 

This is the style in which a clergyman of the Protestant Church 
speaks of the religious tenets of at least half the Christian world 
—of the religion of FENELON and Pascat, and of all the good 
and great men who lived in our own country from the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity to the Reformation. He calls ita 
religion of cruelty, murder, treachery, and perjury. Yet this fire- 
brand, this wholesale villifier of the faith of so many millions of 
his Majesty's subjects, is actually a pretender to supereminent 
godliness, a missionary of that religion whose founder preached 
to Ais disciples the charity that “ thinketh no evil.” 

The whole country will presently resound with similar strains. 
Mr. O'SuLtivan is soon to proceed to Glasgow, where he is ex- 
pected hold forth like a zealous Orangeman; and on the 4th of 
October all the Orange parsons in the land are to beat the “drum 
ecclesiastic’ from their pulpits, not in honour of their patron 
saint, the “ illustrious” CuMBERLAND, but under the pretence of 
commeniorating the translation of the Bible by Mytrs Cover- 
DALE, in 1535. The real object in view is transparently factious; 
and the conduct of these men and their abettors, who under the 
pretext of religion seek to stimulate party zeal in the cause of 
Toryism and Orangeism, is ineflably disgusting. It is symp- 
tomatie of the rotten condition of the Tory party, that it is forced 
to lean for support on the No Popery cry, and make a prop of 
the tottering Church of Ireland. Yet so it is: and hence the 
yelling in behalf of ecclesiastical abuses in Ireland, and the infu- 
riate denunciation of the Catholies. 

The time was when the Tories could muster the physical force 
of the nation on their side by raising the No Popery ery. But 
Englishmen are neither so bigoted nor so ignorant as they were 
in 1806. The masses understand now well enough what these 
self-styled friends of Protestantism would be about. There is no 
longer any chance of raising a riot in Birmingham or Manches- 
ter by denouncing Papists. The Exeter Hall missionaries would 
act discreetly in confining their exertions to Cathedral towns— 
such as Worcester and Hereford; and if Mr. OSuLiivan isa 
prudent man, he will abstain from his projected visit to Glasgow. 
The past history and actual state of the Irish Church is every 
day becoming more familiar to the People; and the consequence 
is, that every day the opinion gains ground that it is too bad tobe 
mended. Presently, the rejection of Lord Morpern’s bill will 
be hailed asa blessing by all but those interested personally in 
the maintenance of ecclesiastical abuses, inasmuch as the wiser 
| policy will appear to be that which would utterly dissever the 
connexion of the State with the Church of one fifteenth of the 
people. 

The means by which that connexion was formed and has been 
maintained, are clearly and truly explained in a very seasonable 
pamphlet * published by the Reform Association, and which we 
hope will be extensively circulated. It is therein shown, that 
from the conquest of Ireland, in 1168, up to 1546, the whole influ- 
ence of the Crown was employed to enhance the authority of the 
Papal see,—the title by which the English Sovereigns claimed 
dominion in Ireland being founded on a Papal bull; that the 
Irish People were treated like wild beasts, whom it was pardon- 
able if not praiseworthy to murder, but with whom it was treason- 
| able to intermarry ; that when the day of the Reformation arrived, 
“the war of Races was converted into a war of Creeds,” and the 
distinction of Protestant and Catholic was substituted for that of 
Englishry and Irishry. The Liturgy never was translated into 
the Irish language. The clergy who displaced the Catholic 
priesthood were vicious and lazy. There were no such men as 
Latimer, Ripiry, Carvin, or Knox, employed in the work of 
converting the Irish to Protestantism. 

“In Ireland (we quote the pamphlet alluded to) penal enactments took the 
ylace of that rational conviction which was all-powerful amongst ourselves. 
Vithout taking one single step for the conversion of the People, the Irish 
Legislature proceeded to lay the foundation of that system of coercion which 
has since been worked out with cruel, though fruitless, perseverance. The 
country was treated as a Protestant country, though Catholic in all but the 
; name. The funds of the Catholic Church were transferred by Act of Parlia- 
ment tothe ministers of the new creed, and an establishment founded upon a 
scale befitting a nation, although but a fraction of that nation was included 
within its pale.” 

This system has been upheld to the present day. “It has 
cost,” in the words of Mr. Surin, “ England millions of her 
treasure and Ireiand torrents of her blood: ** and what as respects 
the comparative numbers of Catholics and Protestants has been 
the result.of this enormous political wickedness? The result is, 
| that in the year 1834, out of a population of 7,943,940 souls, 
' there are, after deducting the Methodists, 752,972 Churchmen ! 

Under pretence of providing for the spiritual consolation of this 
| fraction of the people, there are two Archbishops and ten Bishops 
| appointed, with revenues now amounting to 151,127/., and which 
| will soon be considerably increased; there are Prebends and other 
| Cathedral dignitaries, with incomes of 40,323/.—seventy-five of 
them, having, according to their own statement, *‘ no duties what- 


* «The Irish Church, The Reform Association to the} Reformers of England, 
Scotland, and Wales,” 
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ever to perform :” there is tithe property worth annually 531,781Z. ; 
and there are also considerable sums paid annually to the 
clergy under the name of ministers’ money. In addition to all 
this, Parliament has voted 930,0002. for the building of glebe- 
houses and churches, and 1,378,369/. for Protestant schools, since 
1801. There have been loans to the amount of 324,623/. for 
glebes and churches, which loans will never be repaid, any more 
than the 640,000/7. lately voted for arrears of tithes. Immense 
sums have been expended in the maintenance of an army and 
police, rendered necessary by the infatuated policy of keeping up 
this gigantic nuisance; and all such expenditure is fairly charge- 
able to its account. 

In spite of the bribes held out to the People to become Pro- 
testants, there has been a constantly decreasing Protestant popu- 
lation; and yet we are told that to touch the system on which 
the Church is maintained is to injure the Protestant religion, and 
nothing short of absolute sacrilege. It is with the view of per- 
suading the People of England into the belief of this amazing 
absurdity and gross falsehood that the O'SuLtivans and 
M'Guessare hired to traverse the land. For anattempt, honest, but 
really feeble and inadequate, to improve the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs in Ireland, Lord Mretuourns and his colleagues are to be 
everywhere denounced as promoters of Popery, as if facts did not 
prove beyond dispute that Popery had thriven under the existing 
system. 

The right of the Legislature to interfere with the application of 
the Church revenues is denied, but a majority of the National 
Representatives have aflirmed that right; and it is matter of his- 
tory that those revenues were transferred from the Catholics to 
the Protestants by Act of Parliament. It follows, then, either 
that the Protestant Establishment has no right to the property 
which it holds, and which ought, therefore, to revert to the Ca- 
tholics, or that Parliament Aas the right as well as the power to 
deal with such property, as public property, for the public weal. 

It is asserted, that in attempting to act on this principle, Lord 
MELxBourNE provided for the extinction of Protestantism in Ire- 
land, This is disproved by the provisions of the bill ; whose * first, 
undisguised, undeniable object (we again quote the pamphlet) is 
to make a provision, not a superabundant, but a competent and 
even an ample provision for the religious instruction of the 
members of the Established Chureh in Ireland; nor is it until 
this is provided for that any surplus, or any claims on the part of 
the Catholics upon that surplus, will be admitted to exist.” By 
the 61st clause of the bill it was provided, that in every parish 
where there is now a church or chapel and a resident officiating 
minister, how small soever the number of Protestants muy be, a 
separate curate, with a stipend of from 75/, to 150/. per annum, 
should be appointed. In parishes where there is no resident 
minister, and no church, and fewer than 50 Protestants, the cure of 
souls was to be committed to the minister of an adjoining parish, 
who was to receive extra pay for the additional trouble; and where 
there was no resident minister in the neighbourhood, a separate 
curate was to be appointed there also. Even in parishes where 
there is xo Protestant, the clergyman of the adjoining parish was 
to receive 5/.a year merely in token of his spiritual authority, 
in order that there might be “ no portion of the State's dominions 
without the pale of the State's religion.” 

It thus appears, that the bill which the Orange Tories have 
thrown out under the pretence that it would extinguish Protest- 
antism in Ireland, provided most scrupulously and far more effec- 
tually than the present system for the preservation of Protest- 
antism. 

Let the “ most thinking People” of England look to the bill 
itself, and disregard the false interpretation put upon it by the 
Orange conspirators. They will then discern who are the real 
friends to the Protestant religion ; they will be enabled to decide 
between the claims of those who would have provided for the reli- 
gious instruction not only of the existing but of the prospective 
members of the Establishment, and those who, with the infatua- 
tion of party rage, have in effect swamped that Establishment, 
and left its ministers in debt and in penury, by rejecting the 
only means of securing to it half a million sterling per annum in 
lieu of the tithes which can no longer be levied. 





THE ORANGE PLOT. 
Tue Standard has taken up the cudgels for the Duke of Cum- 
BERLAND, and declares that there is no such thing as an Orange 
plot. Ina leading article of that journal, on Monday, we find the 
following passage. 

“ As to the Orange plot to supersede the Princess Victoria, it at present 
rests upon a letter written, rather more than six years ago, by Colonel Fairman. 
$ This letter,’ says the Spectator, ‘ discloses the fact that the probability of 
altering the succession was a subject of discussion in 1830, amongst ‘the 
Orangemen.’ Now, this letter discloses no such fact.” 

This is coolly said ; but we appeal to the readers of the Standard 
itself whether it is ¢ru/y said. For our contemporary goes on to 
explain, that there was a suspicion of danger to the succession 
arising from the ambition of the Duke of WeLLiNnGron, and that 
its readers will take its word for the fact— 

“* That the supposed danger to the succession from the ambition of the 
Duke of Wellington, a danger in which the Princess Victoria and the then 
Duke of Clarence must yarticipate with the Duke of Cumberland, was the 
only danger or question aflecting the succession alluded to in Mr. Fairman’s 
private letter.” 

Now we knew this full as well as the Standard. We could not 
be ignorant that the Duke was the man who was alluded to as 
Jikely to interfere with the succession of the Duke of CLARENCE 








to the throne: we sai¢, as much when commenting on FairmAn’s 
letter; but we said, fad his present Majesty been set aside, would 
not the physical force of which Orangemen boast have been used 
to make their Lmperial Grand Master Imperial Grand Vicar ? 

It seems strange that a writer generally so acute as our contem- 
porary should positively deny that the letter disclosed the fact that 
the probability of altering the succession was a subject of discus 
sion among the Orangemen, and then immediately proceed to 
explain to his readers that FarrMAn’s letter did refer to the ru- 
moured designs of the Duke of WELLINGTON to prevent the Duke 
of CLARENCE from succeeding to the throne. 

So much for the Standard of Monday. On Thursday, the sub- 
ject is resumed by that journal, in consequence of the receipt of a 
letter from Mr. Coxerwoonr, who was Colonel Farrman’s prede- 
cessor in the office of Deputy Grand Secretary, stating that Farr- 
MAN Was hot appointed to that office until about three years after 
the date of the letter. This, says the Standard, is a “ severe 
blow to the pla-at.” How so? The Standard must prove that 
FAIRMAN was not in the Orange secrets, before this is made out, 
aud account for his letter being found among the records of the 
Institution. It does not follow that because he was not Deputy 
Grand Secretary, there neither was nor is any plot. Besides, the 
inference as to the unlawful designs of the Orangemen by no 
means rests singly upon this letter of FarrMAN, but upon others, 
and upon a variety of undisputed facts. The Standard says— 

“It is highly illustrative of the honesty with which this letter has been 
brought forward, that its date has been uniformly suppressed. It was, in fact, 
only from the context we discovered that it must have been written during the 
reign of George the Fourth.” 

This sneer at our honesty is quite uncalled-for. In last week's 
Spectator, in the article on the “ Orange Plot,” we said that the 
letter proved that the alteration in the succession was discussed in 
1830, and in the Postscript article, where the letter itself is quoted, 
we also mentioned that it was written in April 1830. Where 
was the “uniform suppression,” and where the dishonesty, and 
where the sagacity of the Standard in discovering from the con- 
text that the letter was written in the reign of Gkorce the Fourth? 

One word on Mr. Cuetwoone's letter. That gentleman states 
that he was acting Secretary of the Orange Institution from 
March 1821 to February 1833, and he also says— 

“During the period, nearly twelve years, that I acted, Ido not know that 
even one new warrant was granted by the Grand Lodge of Great Britain to 
any mdividual connected with the Army.” 

But on page 20 of the Report of the Committce of the House 
of Commons, we find that at a meeting eld at Lord Krenyon’s 
on the 17th Mareh 1829, during Mr. Chetwoode's Secretaryship, 
at which the Duke of CumsBerLanp presided, resolutions were 
passed “ that 2ew warrants be granted” to five soldiers,—three of 
them being stationed with their regiments in Gibraltar, one in 
Malta, and one at Devonport. So much for Mr. CHETwoone’s 
recollection ! 





WORKING OF THE NEW POOR LAW. 

Our readers must recollect the vehemence with which the new 
Poor-law was denounced a year ago in several of the leading 
metropolitan newspapers, and by a minority in both Houses of 
Parliament. Its authors were characterized as ignorant and unfeel- 
ing; and its certain consequences were declared to be a vast in- 
crease in the Poor-rates and a general rising of the peasantry. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. WAtrEeR and Mr. Law Hopces 
shook their heads with‘solemn anxiety, and wished to God that 
the next winter were well over. Bishop Puitipots and Lord 
TryNHAM in the Lords, talked themselves hoarse with abusing 
the bill; the Bishop expressing particular anxiety as to the fate 
of the offspring of unwedded mothers, and striving, though in 
vain, to frighten the Peers with prophecies of unlimited in- 
fanticide. . 

Now a vast deal of this nonsense was uttered with factious in- 
tent, and more was the result of mortified vanity. There were 
some country gentlemen who foresaw that a certain portion of 
their magisterial authority could not, under the bill, be made 
available for election purposes—they would no longer be enabled 
to sport the character of ‘* poor men’s Magistrates ” at the expense 
of their neighbours. There were some political economists who 
found that their favourite dogmas, their own precious schemes for the 
diminution and extinction of pauperism, met with no favour from 
the Legislature ; that they were discarded alike by Lord ALrHorP 
and Sir Rosert Peet, by Lord Metsourne and the Duke of 
VELLINGTON. Of course all these were the determined and 
angry, but, fortunately, the powerless opponents of the measure. 
There were others, who without any selfish feeling, but with the 
best motives, and simply from want of nerve or ignorance of the 
subject, dreaded the attempt to enforce the provisions of the new 
law. Toall such it will give real pleasure to find, that after a 
twelvemonth’s trial (and in every experiment of the kind the 
chief risk of failure is in the outset) the bill has been found to 
work admirably well in no fewer than 2069 parishes, and many 0 
those previously the worst-managed, and most-deeply involved in 
the whole country. This fact we learn from the “ First Annual 


Report of the Poor-law Commissioners’ for England and Wales,” 
which has just been printed by orde¥ of the House of Commons. 

We never had any doubt as to the soundness of the principles 
on which the new law was based; but laws are enforced by men, 
and of course we could not have equal confidence in the prudence 
and discretion of the untried Commissioners, whose duty it would 
be to carry the intentions of the Legislature into effect, Our ap- 
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prehensions.on that head, hywever, were by no means weighty, 
and a perusal of the Report has entirely removed them. The 
Commissioners appear to have acted with extreme caution as well 
as resolution. They have sought authentic information in every 
quarter, have founded alterations only on the knowledge gained 
by inspection into the peculiar cireumstances of each parish, and 
haye almost invariably acted with the full approbation of a large 
majority of the rate-payers. 

The substitution of relief in kind, and in the workhouse, for 
out-door money payments fo paupers, was the grand reform of the 
system contemplated by the Legislature. The Commissioners 
state that “ the recommendation of the substitution of relief in 
kind has been extensively acted upon, and that the effects in every 
instance that has been presented to them, have been, to a greater 
or less extent, beneficial.” It appears that in some of the London 
parishes out-door pauperism has been reduced to the extent of 
nearly one-third, by the adoption of this system. It was in the 
small rural parishes that the Commissioners experienced the 
greatest difliculty, as the expense of engaging persons competent 
to the task of introducing and maintaining the improved system, 
frequently exceeded the pecuniary benefit derivable from it to the 
rate-payers. In such cases, the wisdom of that portion of the law 
which authorizes the union of parishes was manifested ; and the 
Commissioners used extensively the powers therein conferred on 
them. In one instance, that of the Wycombe Union, no fewer 
than thirty-three parishes, extending over a district sixty miles in 
circumference, have been united; and to the goodeffects of this 
proceeding, the Reverend Cuartes Turner, of Wendover, a 
County Magistrate, and one of the Board of Guardians, gives his 
decided testimony. He says— ‘ 

“« The paupers of the several parishes, finding that all around them are treated 
alike, more readily submit to the law than they did under the Vestry system, 
where they could make comparisons between their’s and other parishes where 
they received more. It was a common thing to have complaints made to me 
that they were ill-treated, because in some adjoining parish more money and 
Jess work were found. 1 also find this consequence, that from the extent of 
district great experience and knowledge are brought together and concentrated 
in one operation ; so that if one parish is in error as to any point of manage- 
ment or fact, it is corrected by the superior intelligence and information of some 
other parish. There is much more intelligence in a Board of Guardians than 
in a Vestry, the Board being composed of the gentry and most respectable 
inhabitants of this large district, whose attendance is regular, and as close as can 
be expected.” 

And again, when asked if there is no inconvenience in his 
parish being so far distant from the workhouse, he replies— 

** No other inconvenience than in sending the pauper to it. To counter- 
balance that, I think the distance will operate as a superior check upon appli- 
cation for relief from this distant part of the Union; for though a pauper of 
idle habits may make an experiment and try the workhouse, if in his own 
parish, he will, I think, have great reluctance to be sent to such a distance. I 
think, in fact, the very distance will act as an incitement to industry. This is 
one of the reasons why I prefer the Wycombe Union, although our parish is far 
distant from the workhouse.” 

_ An objection to the union of parishes is the necessity it some- 
times involves of building new workhouses, especially as there 
must be danger of incurring an unnecessarily large expenditure 
in providing buildings sufficient to accommodate the existing out- 
door paupers, whose numbers, it is expected, will be progressively 
diminished by the operation of the bill. Here, therefore, the Com- 
missioners moved very carefully. They made inquiries in every 
parish containing workhouses, how far those buildings were appli- 
cable to the purpose in view; whether if not fit for the reception of 
all classes of inmates, they could not be used for one class; whe- 
ther by alteration they could not be made useful at a moderate 
cost; and where there were no workhouses, whether sutflicient 
tenements could not be hired or purchased on advantageous terms: 
in no case have the parishes been taxed for building new work- 
houses, except when they were absolutely necessary. That the 
Commissioners have really proceeded on this principle, is evident 
from the fact, that in counties where the law has been put exten- 
sively into operation very few workhouses have been built,—in 
West Sussex only one; in Berkshire three; in Hampshire seven; 
in East Kent ten. In upwards of 2,000 parishes, formed into 
112 unions, only 37 workhouses are at this time in preparation. 

_ The separation of the sexes in workhouses is one of the regula- 
tions enforced by the Commissioners. A prodigiousclamour has 
been raised by the pseudo-philanthropists—the cheap-humanity- 
Mmen—against the law on this account. But the Commissioners 

State, that previously to the passing of the bill, the system was 
adopted in all efficient and well-regulated workhouses ; and abun- 
dant reasons are given for adhering to it. When men and their 
Wives and children are permitted to occupy the same rooms, night 
and day, the most disgusting indecency ‘and vice is necessarily 
prevalent; and where separate apartments are given, as is some- 
times the case, to separate families, they are always unhealthy, on 
account of extreme filth. The Commissioners observe, that the 
Workhouse is not intended for a permanent domicile, and that 

the temporary separation of married persons is an inconye- 
nience which many thousands of the married in every rank of 
Society undergo ;” and they cannot admit that “a separation 
which has ever been endured without complaint of peculiar hard- 
ship by all who have served in the Army and Navy, can be justly 
regarded as too great a sacrifice for those who, as paupers, are 
relieved from the pressure of destitution.” 

The operation of the workhouse system has been to “ dispau- 
perize” or nearly so, whole districts. In parishes where the sur- 
plus population appeared to be one-third, almost every person 
able to work is now employed. It has been found that farmers 
who declared that they were grievously oppressed by being obliged 








to.employ paupers under the allowance system, have thought 
proper to give them full wages, when they were informed that 
the men would be taken from them and employed in the work- 
house; and able-bodied fellows who blubbered piteously for the 
parish allowance, were well able to earn full wages out of doors 
when task-work in the poorhouse was offered them with a full 
supply of the necessaries of life. 

In some instances, whole families have been removed from over- 
burdened parishes to Manchester. The first migration was from 
Bledlow, in Berkshire. The Commissioners ascertained that there 
was a demand for labour at fair wages in the North; and one of 
them went round toa number of men who were earning 7s. a 
week, and offered them 24s. per family of four working hands. 
At first, not a soul would stir: all said they would sooner renounce 
their “ parish pay,” which it was known would soon be taken from 
them under the new law. At length one family accepted the 
offer; another soon followed; and finally, 83 individuals left the 
parish. The result is— 

«* Nearly the whole of the individuals who have migrated are now in constant 
employment in Lancashire, and earning collectively as families three times the 
amount of wages which they had at any time earned in the districts which they 
had quitted. They have been provided with superior cottages, which they 
have been enabled to furnish by means of advances of money from their em« 
ployers, to be repaid by instalments from their wages. They have abundant 
supplies of fuel, at such low rates as to be enabled to enjoy the luxury of a fire 
to an extent unknown to the labourers of the Southern counties. The head of 
the first family who migrated declared that not all the horses in Buckingham- 
shire should draw himself and family back to his parish.” 

The rates of the parish of Bledlow have been reduced one half, 
mainly in consequence of this migration. 

The provision of the bill which authorized parishes to borrow 
money in order to assist persons desirous of emigrating to the colo- 
nies or to foreign countries, has been acted on to a small extent. 
Only 24732. has been so raised, and only 320 persons have been 
assisted to emigrate. These have gone principally from Sussex, 
to Canada. 

The operation of the bastardy clauses has been excellent, not- 
withstanding all the moaning of Bishop Puitipors and the 
Times. As this is not the most delicate subject in the world, we 
shall not dwell on it; but refer to the Report for evidence of the 
decrease of illegitimate children in various parts of the country,— 
such decrease being the admitted consequence of the obligation 
now imposed on unmarried mothers to support their own children, 
Not only have the illegitimate children been diminished in num- 
ber, but immorality generally seems to have been checked; at 
least such is the case in Wales, if the following rather naive 
statement of a Welsh overseer is correct. 

“ One thing I must observe, and it tells well for the new Poor-law Act, 
that in our parish we have from fifteen to twenty weddings in the year, and it 
seldom happened that at the ceremony the bride did not think it decent and 
requisite—I am now speaking of the lower order of persons—to conceal her 
shape under a cloak. But in the eighteen marriages which we have had since 
last August, all the ladies, except one, retained their virgin shape, and appeared 
without their mantle.” 

We have by no means exhausted the subject matter of the 
Report, but have touched on the principal points. Enough has 
been said and quoted to prove that, notwithstanding the moving 
Police-reports in the newspapers of the cruel operation of the new 
system—reports whose incorrectness is frequently proved the day 
after their appearance—notwithstanding the riots which disap- 
pointed beer and ginsellers and little skopkeepers kick up in 
villages, extensive national benefit has resulted, and may be ex- 
pected to flow from the wise and comprehensive measure for the 
reform of the Poor-Laws which, in spite of clamour and unpopu- 
larity, the Liberal Ministers had the courage and honesty to adopt 
and carry. 





THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
Tue reign of MercapAnrte, as we predicted, has been but short ; 
and the company have reaped neither fame nor pecuniary profit 
from Elisa e Claudio. This isas it should be: they will, perhaps, 
be the better for the profit which experience has furnished. 

On Monday night, a new piece called the Dice of Death, was 
produced—one of those pieces of diavolerta which seem such 
especial favourites at this house, but which are very little to our 
taste. A gentleman playing at dice in a churehyard with a ghost, 
and the Devil for a looker-on, may be a novel idea, but what feel- 
ing can it engender in the mind of any rational being save that 
of disgust? Really it is too bad to be compelled thus to oscillate 
between diabolism and dulness—to choose between MeErca-~ 
DANTE's draught of diteh water or this German decoction of brandy 
and assafoetida. Supernatural agency is not very easy for a 
dramatist to deal with, and is only manageable by such men as 
SHaksprearRE and Gortne; and tenfold more difficult when 
rendered plain and palpable to the eye: accordingly, the Mephis- 
tophiles of this piece (though enacted by Mr. O. Smirx) rather 
provoked laughter than terror. The music, by Mr. E. Longer, 
formed but a slight ingredient in the drama, but it was good of 
its kind, and possessed, as in this instance it ought, a strong 
German flavour. The chorus which sings out the old year was 
excellent—worth the whole of MERCADANTE'S opera. 

We are glad to see that the managers are experimentalizing 
upon the true English Opera. They have begun to feel the 
public opinion by the revival of the Quaker and the Waterman, 
and the decided success of these minor pieces ought to be followed 
by the revival of some good opera. There were some excellent 
remarks in last Tuesday's Chronicle on this subject; which we 
hope will not be lost on those who have the direction of affairs at 
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this theatre. All the operas of a date prior to Brsuop's may re- 
uvire instrumental revision and addition, in order to fit them to 

the present improved state of ovr orchestras ; and to Mr. Lopgr, 

Fu seems attached to this house, the task might safely be con- 
ed. 





THE YORK FESTIVAL. 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK'S PAPER. ) 


TuurRspAY morning exhibited as pretty a mescolanza under the 
the name of a Selection as the wit of man ever devised: look 
at it whichever way you will, and all is distortion and confusion. 
It is possible so to arrange a selection that its component parts 
shall blend—that there shall be a congruity of style and cha- 
racter between the different pieces; and no rulo can be at once 
safer and more easy of application than to place them in chrono- 
logical succession. Thus to the bold and simple outline of 
Hanpet, Bacn, and Marcetvo, would have fitly succeeded tie 
more adorned and graceful proportions of Haynn and Mozart, the 
sweet melody of Cimarosa, and the deep, heart-searching sub- 
limity of Sponr. But in the present case all was tossed together 
in utter confusion; or if any thought, any care was given to the 
arrangement, it was perversely employed to injure the effect of 
every piece by collocation with its neighbour. 

Again, there is no necessity (as m the present case) to group 
the fragments of a selection so as to jumble and mix events and 
narratives of distant countries andages. First,a thanksgiving for 
the victory at Dettingen, then a song from Judas Maccabeus, 
then the chorus for the victory achieved by Saul and David, then 
back again to Judas Maccabeus, then a penitential psalm of 
David, then the Last Judgment, then Abraham's sacrifice of his 
son, concluding with the thanksgiving of the Jews (being the 
third piece of the same character in one act), for the capture of 
Babylon. Thus to arrange these several pieces, is to treat music 
asamere sensual enjoyment—a gratification addressed solely to 
the ears, and in which the mind has no part or share. These 
songs and choruses are intended to transport the auditor te the 
place and the circumstances under which they are sung, to iden- 
tify his feelings with those of the persons to whom they relate ; 
but this is rendered impossible in such a melé as this programme 
presents, where, after the “judgment of the great day,” we are 
immediately called, not to “the new heaven and new earth,” but 
to sympathize with the sorrows of Sarah, and thence directly 
summoned to ‘tbreak forth into songs of joy” forthe overthrow 
of the Babylonian monarch. From such an outrage upon common 
sense and propriety there is no escape but by shutting our books, 
giving no heed to the words that are uttered, discarding from our 
minds who it is that addresses us, and to what purpose and 
on what occasion, and treating the whole as a mere affair 
of the ears. But is this the end and desigu of vocal music ? is 
it for this that HanpeLt and Haypwn and Sponr have depicted 
the stupendous events of past and future times? Have they 
laboured to bestow unity, symmetry, grace, splendour, for no other 
purpose than that their gorgeous fabrics might be battered to 
pieces by children and fools, in order to pile up from their scat- 
tered fragments a shapeless mass of deformity? We believe not. 
They had higher aims and nobler objects in view. 

Itis worth while to notice the different spirit in which the Ger- 
mans conduct a musical festival. Take the last Rheinische Musik 
Feste as aa example. There is a growing admiration of Hanpx«L 
among his countrymen; but how is this manifested? Not in the 
everlasting lazy reiteration of a single oratorio, still less in 
mangling and mutilating the rest. One by one they produce his 
oratorios: first the Messiah, then Israel in Egypt, Judas Macca- 
beus, Samson, and this year, at Cologne, Solomon was brought out. 
The translation is made with great care (that of Solomon we have 
heard is the work of a gentleman resident in this country, of well- 
known musical taste); and so deeply do the Germans reverence a 
work of HANDEL, that nothing is omitted. Perhaps this is car- 
rying reverence to the verge of superstitious idolatry— 

** Aliqando bonus dormitat Homerus :” 

and HANDEL occasionally nods in his Solomon, as in his other 
oratorios. But this feeling is cherished by the most enlightened 
Germans, to an extent that seems to us extraordinary. GoxrTHE 
makes his hero, Wilhelm Meister, stipulate, as the condition of 
his consenting to turn actor, that ‘ Hamlet should be played 
entire and unmutilated.” This were, in some cases, to manifest a 
greater regard for an author's words than for his fame. But if it 
be admitted that there are few plays of SHaKsPEARE which are 
not improved in representation by judicious curtailment, it never 
enters our heads to splice scenes and scraps of different plays to- 
gether, and to bring Julius Cesar and Falstaff, Hamlet and 
Beatrice into the same act. 

It would seem that reasoning were unnecessary in a matter so 
piain; yet every day’s experience shows that it is not so; and it is 
only by repeatedly exposing the havoe which ignorance, conceit, 
and folly, make with works of genius, that it can be stopped. 
Before we leave the subject, there is one act of wanton barbarism 
that must be especially noticed. It occurred in the selection from 
the Last Judgment. Those who are acquainted with this oratorio, 
know that it is a succession of scenes in which the sublime nar- 
rative is followed out in the order indicated in the Apocalypse, 
and that each of these is linked to the other by “ hidden chains 
of harmony,” beautiful as original. By a perverseness of inge- 
nuity, of which we will defy all the records of music to produce 
a parallel instance, the pieces were placed in the following order— 








(1.) Duet, ** Forsake me not.” 

(4.) Quartet, “ Blest ate the departe..” 

(2.) Solo, ** Jehovah now ¢ometh.” 

(3.) Chorus, “ Destroyed is Babylon.” 
So that the first piece, ending’ on the chord of E mino:, was followed 
by that of G flat, in which the quartet bot.» begins and ends; 
then came the chord of C sharp, and the cho,""s closed on the 
chord of D flat, the dominant of the key of tite quartet. The 
figures annexed to the several pieces itidicate their succession in 
the oratorio. With what motive, or for what end tizis devastation 
was committed, it were vain to conjecture; but the otly way to 
prevent a similar outrage is to give this proper publicity. 

The only novelty of the Festival was produced this mornisg—ze 
Chorus by Neukomm—which gave no indications of sufficient 
merit to entitle it to such an honour. It is a respectable corm 
position, and no more, abundantly loaded with brass instruments. 
Puitvips had only a recitative, introductory to a chorus, appor- 
tioned to him. Grist, we know not why, declined to sing “* Deh 
parlate :” her place was exceedingly well supplied by Mrs. Brstop. 
To Miss Masson, the best female singer of Hanprt in tlie or- 
chestra, was allotted only one song in the course of the Festival, 
and that immediately preceding the conclading chorus of a very 
tedious morning's performance. She, very properly, declined the 
honour of singing the company out. The clioruses went in the 
same faltering, undecided way, as on previous mornings; several 
times we expected a complete break down. In a Sanctus by Dr. 
Caminczs, three times were going at once. 

On Friday morning the performance began with another 
medley act, in which there was not a single novel feature. In this 
performance BRAHAM had only one song, and Pui.etes (again) 
not one. Israel in Egypt, with some omissions and _interpola- 
tions, followed. The introduced recitatives, which we denounced 
at the Abbey Festival, were not given; and the chorus “ Moses 
and the Children of Israel,” was restored to its place; but the cor- 
rection of one blunder only led to the commission of another. 
“ Holy, holy,” was introduced, for no other purpose that we can 
guess but that Mrs. Knyvetr might have a song to sing: but 
the most ludicrous interpolation was one from Samson, 

* Return, O God of hosts, 

Behold thy servant in distress.” 
Now, if we are to suppose this song to have been sung by its 
original character, it is proper toask by what art of magic are we to 
transport Micah into the land of Egypt, and make him the com- 
panion of Moses and Aaron, some centuries before he was born? 
But, if we take the other alternative, and suppose these words to 
have been sung by one of the personages in the oratorio of /sraeé 
in Hegypt, it is equally proper to ask which?—Moses, Aaron, 
Miriam, or Pharoah? The name, ‘* God of hosts,” would only be 
used by a Jew; but Moses and his brethren were at this time 
in no circumstances of “ distress.” The chorus immediately pre- 
ceding had told us of their deliveranee, had proclaimed that “ the 
waters had overwhelmed their enemies,” and that “ there was 
not one of them left.” Such are the absurdities perpetrated when 
persons utterly destitute of any qualification for the task under- 
take the office of musical director. The same want of steadiness 
was apparent to-day, but in a less degree: the band had become 
familiarized to their topsytarvy position; and, feeling that their 
own reputation was in a-degree compromised, gave up the hope- 
less task of taking the time from the Conductor, and stuck to 
their Leader. 

The evening concerts we need not notice. They consisted of the 
songs which Grist, Rusini, and Lascacug, had been singing 
in town during the past season, interspersed with, now and then, 
a song, glee, or other concerted picee from the English singers. 

We have before acquitted the Conductors, Messrs. Knyvett 
and CAmipGE, of the authorship of this extraordinary scheme. It 
is quite impossible that any musician could have plotted and con- 
trived the perpetration of such an act of suicidal folly. No—the 
Abbey scheme and the York scheme must have been the work of 
the same hand: there is the same reckless stupidity, the same 
unblushing ignorance. There is, too, the same favouritism and 
the same jobbing. It is deplorable to see such an array of first- 
rate instrumental talent, congregated in one of the finest buildings 
in the world, sunk into the mere agents and tools of drivelling im- 
becility, and to witness outward deference and cringing servility, 
where nothing but scorn and contempt is felt. What is the 
remedy ? Musical education — the musical education of the 
People. When this is accomplished, musical quacks, patrician 
as well as plebeian, will find their proper level. ; 

After having recorded our own impressions, perhaps it is but 
fair that we should give the opinions of other critics on the merits 
of this Festival. They, unfortunately, often differ from our own; 
but they are too good to be lost. Such “ morsels of criticism as 
these deserve general circulation, and ought to be read far beyond 
the confines of Yorkshire. They are chiefly culled from the news- 
papers of thatcounty. Our eritics enter upon their labours even 
before the commencement of the performance— : 

‘© The work of tuning commenced! This, in the absence of more harmoni- 
ous sounds, was a source of amusement te the spectators ; but soon the rough 
and dashing noise of the unequal torrent subsided iato the smooth and liquid 
tones of the peaceful gliding river.” \ 

«* Haydn’s ‘Hymn to the Emperor’ displayed the grandeur of a simple 
melody performed with such a chorus. It had a very touching effect (that is, 
the praise of Emperor Francis) when sung as a quartet. 

«The second part opened with an introduction and chorus from Joshua, one 
of Handel’s oratorios, composed in 1747, immediately after Judas Maccabeus. 
The instrumental part of this chorus is good.” 
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Not so, we presume, the vocal; although some critics, among 
whom we are not ashamed of being numbered, have been accus- 
tomed to regard ‘Ye sons of Israel” (the piece referred to) as a 
very tolerab!e specimen of choral writing. 

‘* This was followed by the trio, ‘Fallen is thy throne, O Israel,’ the words 
of which, by Moore, have been adapted to a pretty Italian romance, in which 
plairtive sorrow is the chief motivo.” 

“¢ The performance concluded about five o’clock ; and on leaving the sacred 
edifice it formed a matter of regret to find that the charming weather of the 
preceding day, and which indeed had continued until towards noon, had changed 
into rain and gloom.” 

«© Rubini’s voice is one of great compass and force, which was more particu- 
larly manifested in his singing during the evening; and the soft and delicate 
manner in which it falls from the alto to the piano elicited considerable applause." 

“Mr. Lindley brought such sweet and slender tones out of his powerful 
instrument as astonished many of the company present, and called forth 
reiterated shouts of * bravo.’ ” 

“‘ Beethoven's pastoral symphony on Thursday evening was remarkable for 
the imitation of cows, sheep, aiken, ducks, turkies, guinea-fowls, the cuckoo, 
&e. &c. Imitation of sounds by sounds is certainly quite possible; but whe- 
ther the voices of the farm-yard denizens be legitimate subjects of descriptive 
music or not, we leave to others to determine. Braham was mad enough to 
sing ‘Mad Tom,’ reason or none. He broke down a little more than once ; 
but his wonderful tact and taste got him through wonderfully. Mr. Balfe’s 
new song, ‘Away to the sands,’ has been unworthily likened to ‘sodden 
blancmange;’ but we believe it was a very pretty piece, and, after all, boiled 
milk and isinglass are no bad thing.” 

“¢*Non piu di fiori,’ from Za Clemenza di Tito, by Miss Masson, was ac- 
companied on the corno bassetto by Mr. Willman; but we conceived that the 
music was too long for her voice. Immediately on her concluding the com- 
pany retired, the band playing the Overture to Guillaume Tell in fine style.” 

A secret worth knowing ! 

“ Dragonetti, with his double bass, is an admirable auxiliary. In the ac- 
companiments to many of the solos, the fine performance of those two old com- 
panions in the orchestra, Dragonetti and Lindley, with his violoncello, were 
much admired.” 

“In the chorus ‘ Glory to God, the strong cemented walls,’ the soft aspira- 
tion of praise to.God which forms the solo, and which Mr. Bennett gave with 
ravishing sweetness, finely contrasts with the tottering towers.” 

“ «The rose of the valley,’ a glee of great beauty, was sung with pathos by 
Mrs. Knyvett, and Messrs. Hawkins, Bennett, and Phillips; the long thrill on 
the concluding words, ‘withered away,’ was particularly admired. ‘ Tanti 
affetti,’ from La Donna del Lago, was sung by Mademoiselle Grisi. The 
trombones by Mr. Smithies, Mr. Albrecht, and Mr. Smithies junior, falling in 
with the voice, had a fine effect.” 

“We were struck with the pathetic melody in the words ‘ The house of 
night "—it went to the heart's core. Miss Kemble was accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. Richard Andrews, of Manchester, which formed a valuable 
auxiliary to her singing.” " 

“ell rival salvar,’ from Zl Puritani, by Signors Lablache and Lablache 
junior, fell with a rapid and mellifluous flow on the ear.” 

*¢¢ 1] mio tesoro,’ by Signor Rubini, and ¢ Le facchio un inchino,’ from I 
Matrimonio Segreto, by Mademoiselle Grisi, Mrs. Bishop, and Miss Postans, 
were given in a flippant and pleasant style.” 

“¢ Di piacer’ and La Gazza Ladra called Mademoiselle Grisi to appear 
in the orchestra. We have before expressed our opinion on the merits of this 
highly-popular lady; and shall therefore merely add, that at the solemn festival 
and the pleasing concert, in the strength and flexibility of sound, in the deep and 
nervous expression of the passages, in full reverberating chorus and the exqui- 
site delicacy of the grace notes, she stands in majesty unrivalled.” 

MORAL. 

“ Time, which brings to a close enjoyments however valued and pleasures 
however inspiring, has led to the period when for the last time at this Festival 
our feet must pass the sacred portals and listen to those sublime accents of 
praise which in their powerful effect are well calculated to draw the thoughts 
from terrestrial objects and bring the imagination to dwell in some antechamber 
of heaven.” 

‘© The performance concluded with the magnificent chorus of ‘ The horse 
and his rider ;’ the solo parts being taken by Madame Grisi and Mr. Braham; 
and when its magnificent reverberations were dying into silence, the otherwise 
merry peal of the cathedral bells, which took up the strain as if wishful to pro- 
long the joyful echoes, seemed to assume a more than plaintive tone. They 
reminded us of the certain close of all terrestrial enjoyment.” 

MR. BECKFORD, 

Mn. Lovupon, in the Gardener's Magazine for this month, describes 
the grounds of Fonthill as having been perfect in point of unity of 
character, and a unique specimen of the monastic style of landscape 
gardening. He incidentally relates some of the freaks of wilfulness 
of its accomplished but eccentric owner. Mr. BeckForD seems to 
have been as impatient of delay in carrying his suddenly-conceived 
plans into execution, as if he had a damon at his beck. Men worked 
literally night and day to fulfil his wishes. One afternoon he would 
fancy a walk through a wood: the next morning he rode through the 
new-formed avenue; and a bank-note of 51. or 101. rewarded the la- 
bourers. His charities were equally impulsive, and on a grand scale: 
he would suddenly order the distribution of a hundred pairs of blankets, 
despatch all the carts and waggens that could be got for coals to give 
away; or order a plantation to be felled for fire-wood. He would give 
@ guinea to a beggar, sometimes prefacing the bounty by an application 
of thehorsewhip. The effect of this prodigality of charity was that 
the labourers were drunken and improvident. 

His love of splendour is well known. Though he lived alone, his 
table was served with the utmost magnificence. He has been known 
to sit down alone toa sumptuous banquet for twelve, with as many 
servants in full-dress liveries ; and then, as if in mockery of the pomp 
and dainties, eat but of one dish, and send the rest away. His will 
was all in all. The castles that other men build in air, he realized; 
and the gratification appears to have been as short-lived as that of the 
day-dreamer. 

The manner of the falling of the great tower points.the moral of the 
tale. So slight were the materials, and so flimsy its construction, that 
it sunk down like a stage-trap; and with so little noise, that Mr. Far- 


QuHaR and his servants, who were living in another part of the build- 
ing, were not aware of its having fallen, until the people of the vil- 


lage, attracted by the sight of an immense cloud of dust, that darkened 
the air for a tin 
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OSLER'’S LIFE OF LORD EXMOUTH. 


Wirnovurt exhibiting much nice portraiture of individual character, 
or even displaying any particular literary merit as a piece of com- 
position, this Life of Lord Exmournu is an interesting biography 
of a sailor of fortune. The successive steps of his career are 
plainly traced; the means by which he achieved greatness are 
clearly indicated; and if the writer sometimes attributes solely to 
conduct the advancement in which chance had a share, his narra- 
tive furnishes the means of qualifying his conclusion. In despite 
of some disquisitional digressions that encumber the story, and an. 
occasional dryness in the telling of warlike affairs, which smacks 
of the Gazette, Mr. OsLEr's production may be read with pleasure 
and profit. The reader will also most probably rise from its peru- 
sal with a higher idea of the character and abilities of his hero 
than he before entertained. 

Like most biographical heroes, the family of Lord Exmouth: 
originally came from Normandy; where some of the stock, it is 
said, still remain, and write their name more purely “ PELLEU,” 
instead of Pettew. According to tradition, the first emigrants 
landed near St. Michael's Mount, in Cornwall; in which county 
they were formerly possessed of property and consideration ; but at 
the birth of our hero (1757), the family had declined to respecta- 
bility. His father commanded a post-office packet, and was a man of 
such loyalty that he made “ his children drink the King's health 
on their knees every Sunday.” He died however, when the future 
Lord Exmourn was only eight years old; and “three years after,. 
an imprudent marriage of the widow deprived the children of their 
remaining parent, and threw them upon the world with scanty 
resources,” aud almost without a friend. Previous to these second 
nuptials our hero had been sent to a grammar-school, where he 
acquired Latin enough to be able readily to construe Vir@iL; 
and soon after their contraction, his pugaacious propensities caused 
him to go to sea. 

As it was then (says Mr. Osler) the general practice in schools to allow the 
boys to settle their own disputes ;_ the fearlessness of his cLaracter and a strength 
beyond his years enabled him to maintain a very respectable position among 
his schoolfellows. At length, having inflicted upon some opponent a more 
severe punishment than was usual in juvenile combats, the fact came under the 
cognizance of the master, and, to escape a threatened flogging, he ran away. 
He told his elder brother, who was now obliged to act as head of the family, 
that he would not return to school to be flogged for fighting, but would go-to 
sea directly. Happily, his inclinations were indulged, though his grandfather, 
who wished him to be placed in a merchant’s office, strongly opposed the step. 
“So, Sir,” said the old gentleman, when the boy came with his brothers to take 
a farewell dinner with him, ‘ they are going to send you to sea. Do you know 
that you may be answerable for every enemy you kill? and, if I can read your 
character, you will killa great many!” ** Well, grandpapa,” replied young 
Pellew, ‘and if I do not kill them, they'll kill me!” 

The upshot of this affair was, that young Epwarp PELLew 
entered the Navy, to take what appeared but a sorry chance of suc- 
cess in life. When this success had been achieved, he boasted, 
on the occasion of his health being drunk at a public dinner, that 
in his advancement “ Fortune had no share.” 

“*Thave never known,” he said, ‘* what fortune meant. I never chose my 
station, and never had a {friend but the King’s pennant; but I have always gone 
where I was sent, and done what I was ordered; and he who will act upon 
the same principles, may do as I have done.” 

Had the word interest been substituted for “ fortune” in this 
speech, it would have expressed the exact truth; for every step-in 
his career was the consequence of some brilliant action. But if 
Fortune did not advance him, she bestowed the means of self- 
advancement by the opportunities she gave him of distinguishing 
himself. Without attempting to trace every successive step of 
his life, we will endeavour to give such an outline of its principal 
events as shall illustrate this opinion, at the same time inter- 
mingling such circumstances as exhibit the individuality of the 
man. 

The first five years of Epwarp PELLEw’s probationership (1770 
—1775) were passed in active service, without any public dis- 
tinction. But he was acquiring a well-grounded stock of practical 
knowledge, and was marked by his shipmoates for his strength and 
activity of body, an ardent love of his profession, and considerable 
firmness and resolution. At the breaking out of the American 
war, his ship was on that station, and he was permitted to join 
the expedition which at an advanced state of the season pushed 
across the country from Quebec to Lake Champlain; dragged 
their boats and materials with them; and in twenty-eight days 
from the time of their arrival, put together and launched 
a small squadron, with which to encounter ARNOLD, who then 
occupied the lake with a powerful force. Sir Guy CARLETON 





ne, and was seen for miles round, came flocking to the 
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schooner, which a few days afterwards singly attacked the Heet 
of the enemy. 

Unfortunately, owing to the state of the wind, no other vessel could come to 
‘her assistance, and she was obliged to: engage the whole force of the enemy 
single-handed. Sir Guy Carleton saw her desperate position with extreme 
anxiety, but it was found impossible to bring up the squadron, and he could only 
send in the artillery-boats to support her. Meantime she was suffering most 
severely. Very early in the action Mr. Brown lost an arm; and soon after 
Lieutenant Dacres fell, severely wounded and senseless. He would have been 
thrown overboard as dead, but for the interference of Mr. Pellew, who now suc- 
ceeded to the command. He maintained the unequal contest till Captain Prin- 
gle, baffled in all his efforts to bring up the squadron, made the signal of recal ; 
which the Carleton, with two feet water in her hold, and half her crew killed 
and wounded, was not in a condition toobey. In attempting to go about, being 
at the time near the shore, which was covered with the enemy’s marksmen, she 
hung in stays, and Mr. Pellew, not regarding the danger of making himself so 
conspicuous, sprang out on the bowsprit to push the jib over. The artillery- 
‘boats now took her in tow, while the enemy maintained a very heavy fire, being 
enabled to bear their guns upon her with more effect as she increased her dis- 
tance. A shot cut the tow- rope, and Mr. Pellew ordered some one to go and 
secure it; but seeing all hesitate, for indeed it appeared a death-service, be ran 
forward and did it himself. The Carleton was then towed out of gun-shot, 
having, with the assistance of the artillery-boats, sunk the Boston, a gondola, 
carrying an eighteen-pounder and two twelves, and burnt the Royal Savage, 
of twelve guns, the largest of the enemy’s schooners.” 

The reward of this gallant action was not only flattering letters 
from his superior officers, and a report té the Admiralty, but even 
a complimentary communication from the First Lord (Sanpwicr) 
himself, and the promise of a Lieutenancy on his return to Eng- 
land.* Thither he went about eleven months after, as a prisoner, 
having served with much distinction under General BurGoyNner 
throughout the whole of his disastrous campaign; joined a council 
of Generals as senior (and only) naval officer; and surrendered 
along with the army. Of course, his promotion immediately took 
place; but for upwards of a year he was only employed on 
routine service, in consequence of the convention under which he 
surrendered. At the end of 1780, Lieutenant PeLLew joined his 
old commander, Captain Powno ut, in the Apollo; who ‘ removed 
for his sake an officer of high connexions, whose seniority would 
have prevented him from being First Lieutenant,’—a circumstance 
which was the means of giving him another lift in life. About 
six months after he had joined, the Apollo encountered the French 
frigate Stanislaus. In an hour after the action commenced, Cap- 
tain PowNo tt was shot through the body. He said to his young 
friend, ‘ Pellew, 1 know you won't give his Majesty's ship away,” 
and immediately died in his arms. Mr. PeLiew continued the 
action for more than an hour longer, and drove the enemy, beaten 
and dismasted, on shore; but he was disappointed of his prize, 
which claimed protection from the neutral port of Ostend. This 
exploit procured him the rank of acommander; and ina little less 
than two years afterwards (1782), he was made Post Captain, for 
attacking, with the sloop he commanded, three French privateers, 
and driving them ashore. Peace soon occurred, and left him un- 
employed for the next four years; during which interval of idle- 
ness he married. 

Captain PELLEWw was subsequently employed on the Newfound- 
land station, but in 1789 his ship was paid off, and turning his 
sword into a ploughshare, he took to farming, to meet the increas- 
ing expenses of a family ; but,as might have been expected, did not 
succeed. The farm was his brother's ; and at first he was to divide 
the profits; but the Captain could not keep the accounts so as to 
make what he considered a fair division. He was then allowed to 
rent it on his own terms—but with no better success. Accustomed 
to the prompt execution of war, he was impatient of the slow ope- 
rations of nature; and “to have an object in view, yet be unable 
to advance it by any exertions of his own, was to him a source of 
constant irritation. He was wearied, too, by the imperceptible 
growth of his crops; and complained that he made his eyes ache 
by watching their daily progress.” In this condition of affairs, he 
was offered an appointment in the Russian navy; and had just 
declined it, by the advice of his brother, on moral and religious 

rounds, when the French Revolutionary war broke out. The 

overnment, taken by surprise, and with the Navy on the peace 
establishment, were but too happy to receive the offers for service 
of such men as Captain PELLEW; and he was immediately ap- 
inted to the Nymphe. The day after he sailed from Falmouth, 
eé fell in with, attacked, and after a bloody engagement took, La 
Cleopitre, “the crack ship of France.” The capture of the first 
frigate in the war, and the gallant circumstances attending it, 
—. our hero an introduction to the King and Queen, and the 
onour of knighthood. 

It is unnecessary for the object of this notice to follow in detail 
the further steps of Sir Epwarp Pe.tew’s career. It will be 
enough to say, that he was actively employed during the greater 
part of the war; nipped in the bud a mutiny in Bantry Bay, that 
might have had fatal effects; and distinguished himself in several 
vactions; but never had.the good fortune throughout his life to be 
present in a general engagement. He rose in due time to the 
rank of Admiral; held the chief command on the East Indian 
‘station; and on the death of CoLLINGwoop was appointed to 
that of the Mediterranean. He cooperated with the Allies, so far 
as he had the means and opportunity, in finally overthrowing 
Napo ron; andat “the end of the war, when the leading Penin- 
sula Generals were raised to the Peerage, it was thought due to 
the service to confer a similar distinction upon a naval officer.” Sir 
Epwarp, We suppose, was selected as having been engaged in the 
war, and being the highest in active command. The first account 

he had of his elevation was from a newspaper. 


In allusion to it he writes—‘ I was never more surprised than at this event. 
Never was man more ignorant of its being thought ef ; much less reason had 
I to expect it; and it has happened only by a combination of events quite un- 
connected with influence or power. I had some reason to believe a red ribbon 
was intended d wrote that it had been granted ; but if so, it was 





» an 
changed next day to what it is, which, for the sake of our family, I hope will 
be useful and respectable. For myself I am indifferent, and know it will only 
tend to multiply my enemies and increase my difficulties.” 
His last warlike exploit was the well-known attack upon 
Algiers; after which his Lordship retired to the ease and dignity 
which he had earned. But all is vanity. ‘ When the attainment 
of every object had left him without a wish ungratified, Lord Ex- 
mouth would sometimes confess that he had been happier amidst 
his earlier difficulties.” Life, however, was not allowed to stag- 
nate at its close. He was disturbed by the Catholic Relief Bill; 
“most painful were his feelings” on the Reform Bill; but the 
burning of Bristol seemed, as he then thought, the climax of 
evil. ‘ Fire, riot, and bloodshed,” he writes, “are roving 
through the land; and God, in his displeasure, visits us also with 
pestilence ; and in fact, in one short year, we seem almost to have 
reached the climax of misery.” A little while, and the attacks 
upon the Church convinced him that there was a lower deep,— 
though he seems to have felt more confidence in the safety of the 
Church than the Throne. In one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, 
He alludes to the cholera, then raging in his neighbourhood ; ‘* Which,” he 
says, **I am much inclined to consider an infliction of Providence, to show 
his power to the discontented of the world, who have long been striving against 
the government of man, and are commencing their attacks on our Church. 
But they will fail! God will never suffer his Church to fall; and the world 
will see that his mighty arm is not shortened, nor his power diminished. I 
put my trustin Him, and not in man; and I bless Him, that he has enabled 
me to see the difference between improvement and destruction.” 
Not many days after, he suffered a most violent attack of the illness he had 
long anticipated. The immediate danger was soon averted, but the extent of 
the disease left not the smallest hope of recovery. He lingered until the 23d of 
January, calmly waiting the event which his gradually increasing weakness 
conyinced him was inevitable. 
His character as a officer may be gathered from his exploits; 
but we may observe, that his military talents were rather solid than 
brilliant; and that, however daring, he could scarcely be called 
rash, for his hazard was proportioned to the importance of the 
object. His religious character is not developed in the book; in- 
deed, we have little about it till towards the close. The reader is 
then told, that even in his youth he was distinguished for serious 
behaviour, at a time when coarse and profane conduct was more 
general than now; and that when he became a Captain, he 
‘always dressed in full uniform on Sundays,” and read prayers to 
his crew. His personal character is in a measure indicated by 
anecdotes aud events; and we incline to guess that he was a 
peculiar person, of more worth than amiability, who required to 
be thoroughly known to be appreciated,—a disposition which the 
iron discipline of his profession fostered. Duty, modified by the 
rules of the service, seemed to be the mainspring of his actions, 
whether in contending with the enemy, discovering and putting 
down a mutiny, resolutely bringing its authors to justice, flogging 
improper and ill-behaved characters, successfully opposing Sir 
Tuomas TrovusprinGE, backed by the whole power of the Admi- 
ralty on the nicest point of nautical law, or pushing his own family 
forward in their career (for, notwithstanding Mr. OsLer’s repre- 
sentations of his neglect of his kindred, one of his sons'at least 
appears to have been posted at an earlier age than even his 
father). But neither the want of a domestic hearth in childhood, 
nor the wear and tear of an arduous struggle through life, nor 
the searing tendencies of warlike service, nor even the pride and 
responsibilities of high command, could subdue, however they 
might cover, the kindliness of his nature, especially when expe- 
rience quickened his sympathy. The remembrance of his early 
difficulties disposed him to assist with his purse and his patronage 
the friendless officer; and though his discipline was strict upon 
necessary points, he was always indulgent upon indifferent mat- 
ters. His heroic exertions in saving the crew of the Dutton, when 
stranded at Plymouth, were stimulated by the presence of thou- 
sands; but upon different occasions on shipboard he preserved 
several lives at the risk of his own, when nothing but the im- 
pulse of a natural humanity could have prompted his conduct. 
Of his scholastic acquirements we hear no more than has been 
already mentioned—that he could easily construe ViRGIL; nor 1s 
it likely that he made any greater advances during a life of such 
active employment. From his letters, printed in the volume, it 
appears that his command of language was sufficient; and his 
manner, though neither elegant nor energetic, was short and 
abrupt, and seems to bear the impress of his character. He was not, 
however, a mere sailor, He had turned to account his early expe- 
rience in shipbuilding at Lake Champlain; and several times 
improved the sailing, and provided for the safety of vessels, by his 
skillin naval architecture. During his peaceful residence at Ply- 
mouth he had also acquired a general knowledge of commerce, 
which enabled him, when in India, to lay down regulations for 
the sailing and management of convoys, by which very great 
losses were prevented and a difference of fifty per cent. cause 
in the rate of insurance; for which, on his departure from the 
station, he received the thanks of the merchants and under- 
writers of Bombay. h 
We will close with a few passages, indicative of some of _ 
points alluded to, as regards, his character, or illustrative of the 
service in his earlier days. 





® The Admiralty had no jurisdiction where he was, 
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OUTSET AS A COMMANDER. 

He was made commander into an old and worn-out sloop, the Hazard, in 
which he was stationed on the Eastern coast of Scotland. Having nothing but 
the emoluments of his profession, he felt the embarrassment which, to a ve 
fumerous class of officers, the outlay required by promotion and appointment 
so often occasions, A tradesman in London, equally known and respected by 
the young men from Cornwall, who were generally referred to him for the 
advice and assistance they required on their first coming to town, not only sup- 
plied him with uniforms, though candidly told that it was uncertain when he 
would be able to pay for them, but offered a pecuniary loan ; and Captain Pellew 
accepted a small sum which made the debt 701. In a few weeks he received 
160/. prize-money, and immediately sent 100/. to his creditor, desiring that the 
balance might be given in presents to the children, or, as he expressed it, ‘to 
buy ribbons for the girls.” He never afterwards employed another tradesman. 
Perhaps, it was the recollection of this cireumstance which induced him, when 
the had become a Commander-in-chief, to prevent his own deserving, but neces- 
sitous young officers from suffering similar embarrassments, by presenting them 
with a sum equal to their immediate wants when he gave them a commission. 

COOLNESS IN DANGER. 

During his command in India, the ship twice caught fire, and was saved 
chiefly by his conduct. On one of these gccasions, the Culloden was under 
easy sail off the coast of Coromandel, and preparations had been made for par- 
tially caulking the ship, when a pitch-kettle, which had been heated, contrary 
to orders, on the fore part of the main-deck, caught fire, and the people most 
imprudently attempted to extinguish it with buckets of water. The steam 
blew the flaming pitch all around; the oakum caught fire, and the ship was 
immediately in a blaze. Many of the crew jumped overboard, and others were 
preparing to hurry out of her, when the presence and authority of the Admiral 
allayed the panic. He ordered to beat to quarters; the marines to fire upon 
any one who should attempt to leave the ship; the yard-tackles to be cut, to 
prevent the boats from being hoisted out; and the firemen only to take the ne- 
cessary measures for extinguishing the fire. The Captain, who was undressed 
in his cabin at the time of the disaster, received an immediate report of it 
from an officer, and hastened to the quarter-deck. He found the Admiral 
calmly giving his orders from the gangway, the firemen exerting themselves, 
and rest of the crew at their quarters—all as quiet and orderly as if nothing 
had been going on but the common ship’s duty. 

THE ADMIRAL’S DISCIPLINE. 

Competent masters were provided for the young gentlemen of the Caledonia, 
who were assembled every day in the Admiral’s fore cabin and kept closely at 
their studies; the Admiral himself often visiting them, and interesting himself 
in their progress. The French and Spanish interpreters instructed them in 
these languages; the flag-lieutenant superintended their, navigation ; and that 
they might perfect themselves in seamanship, a frigate-built yacht of eight or 
ten tons was provided, upon which they were exercised in sailing, rigging and 
unrigging, and every part of a practical seaman’s duty. All the arrangements 
of the ship, with regard both to officers and men, displayed consideration for 
their comfort and advantage. When the Admiral thoroughly knew his officers, 
he confided in them in their respective situations, never teasing them with in- 
terference, or disturbing himself by unnecessary watching or anxiety, after his 
orders had been given. 

THE NAVY IN GOOD OLD TIMES. 

Every thing was supplied by contract, and the check upon the contractor 
being generally very inadequate, gross abuses prevailed. Officers who recollect 
the state of the Navy during the first American war, can furnish a history 
which may now appear incredible. The provisions were sometimes unfit for 
human food. Casks of meat, after having been long on board, would be found 
actually offensive. The biscuit, from inferior quality and a bad system of stow- 
age, was devoured by insects, until it would fall to pieces at the slightest blow ; 
and the provisions of a more perishable nature, the cheese, butter, raisins, &c. 
would be in a still worse condition. 

ADMIRALTY PLAN OF ALGIERS. 

_Lord Exmouth afterwards declared that if he had proceeded to hostilities at 
his first visit, without having been furnished with Captain Warde’s plan and 
observations, he should have assigned to the ships statious which they could 
not have occupied. The plan in the Admiralty book of charts, among other 
inaccuracies, laid down the sea face of the city as four-miles long, instead of 
one; omitted the bay to the north-west of the lighthouse; represented the 
on which the strong fortifications are built as quite straight from the light- 
house in a southerly direction, whereas it forms a quarter of the compass, bend- 
ing round to the south-west, or towards the city ; and laid the distance between 
the piers at the entrance of the mole, a mile, instead of sixty or sixty-five 
fathoms. 

CHIVALROUS FEELING. 

_ The squadron gave chase, and the Artois overtook and brought the Revolu- 
tionaire to action. After they had been closely engaged forty minutes, the 
Diamond came up; but Sir Sidney Smith, with that chivalrous feeling which 
marked his character, would not allow a shot to be fired, saying, that Nagle 
had fought his ship well, and he would not diminish the credit of his trophy. 
But when the enemy did not immediately surrender, he said that she must not 
‘be allowed to do mischief, and ordered a broadside to be ready. Then, taking 
out his watch, he continued, ‘ We'll allow her five minutes; if she do not 
then strike, we'll fire into her.” He stood with the watch in his hand, and 
Just before the time expired the French colours came down. 


Mr. Osuer’s work was undertaken at the desire of Lord Ex- 
MOUTHS surviving brother, and was partly composed from docu- 
ments furnished by the family. The Appendix also contains 
biographical sketches of the hero's two brothers; so that the book 
43 quite a family chronicle of the PeLtews. 





THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 


AFTER the direful accounts that have been propagated of the 

whity brown” appearance of our Transatlantic contemporaries, 
the external elegance of this American weekly Journal of Lite- 
rature and Fine Arts was naturally the first point which attracted 
‘our attention. Its ample pages are perhaps rather too large, if 
Piteed by the bibliographical fashions now prevalent in the Old 

orld; but the colour and quality of its paper are unexception- 
able, its typography is solid in its general effect, yet perfectly dis- 
tinct in its parts, and the tout ensemble quite equal, if it be not 
superior to any weekly vival in England. 

Judging from the few numbers we have before us, the formal 
character of the New York Mirror appears in some measure to 
combine the features of our older monthly magazines and weekly 
literary papers: there are original essays, tales, and sketches of 
Society, that partake of the nature of the first class of periodicals ; 





whilst it is identified with the second class by meagre notices of 
new books—in which a few lines of introduction indicating some- 
thing about the subject of the work, and lavishly bestowing, pane- 
gyric with more of good-nature than of judgment, are followed 
by copious extracts. Original poetry and notices of the fine arts 
are common to both classes: in the ‘ Notabilia” and “ New 
Music” it resembles a weekly journal ; in the length of its Foreign 
correspondence a magazine. 

The spirit which animates the productions of the Mirror seems 
in the main youthful—perhaps juvenile would be the more correct 
term. The essayist pours forth the result of his fancies and specu- 
lations rather than of his observation ; the sketcher, when satisfied 
to present the scene as it is really appears, is fresh and amusing; 
but he too often degenerates into Yankee grandiloquence, and 
becomes exaggerated or turgid. Again observing that we speak 
from very limited data, a similar defect attends some of the ori- 
ginal tales—the author constantly suspends his narration to give 
his notions de omnibus rebus. 

The Foreign correspondence is in a great measure free from 
these faults. The ‘ Letters from Italy” are written with point, and 
pleasantly narrate a rapid tour through that country, with the im- 
pressions which its landscapes, its cities, and its sights made 
upon an educated but not, we incline to guess, a well-instructed 
American. “ Pencillings by the Way,” appears to be an account 
of the American poet’s (Mr. N. P. Wittis) journey in England; 
and though he seems not always sufficiently guarded in publish- 
ing the private conversations of marked individuals to whom he 
was introduced, his communications are by far the most spirited 
and interesting in the work. The fragments before us relate to 
his trip to Scotland; and contain accounts of JEFFREY and 
Witson, and of his visit to the Duke of Gorpon's; from which 
last we will pick out a few extracts. Passing a clever description 
of his approach to the castle, we will first present the poet in 
his dressing-room ; observing, by the by, that he strangely con- 
siders the riband of the Bath as something distinctive of a duke, 


It was a mild, bright afternoon, quite warm for the end of an English Sep- 
tember ; and with a fire in the room and a soft sunshine pouring in at the wine 
dows, a seat by the open casement was far from disagreeable. I passed the 
time till the sun set looking out on the park. Hill and valley lay between my 
eye and the horizon, sheep fed in picturesque flocks, and small fallow deer 
razed near them; the trees were planted and the distant forest shaped by the 
hand of taste, and broad and beautiful as was the expanse taken in by the eye, 
it was evidently one princely possession. A mile from the castle wall, the 
shaven sward extended in a carpet of velvet softness, as bright as emerald, 
studded by clumps of shrubbery, like flowers wrought elegantly on tapestry, 
and across it bounded occasionally a hare, and the pheasants fed undisturbed 
near the thickets, or a lady with flowing riding-dress and flaunting feather 
dashed into sight upon her fleet blood palfrey, and was lost the next moment in 
the woods, or a boy put his pony to its mettle up the ascent, ora ner ngs, 4 
idled into sight with his gun in the hollow of his arm and his hounds at his 
heels : and all this little world of enjoyment and luxury and beauty Jay in the 
hand of one man and was created by his wealth in these northern wilds of Scot- 
land, a day's journey almost from the possession of another human being. 
never realized so forcibly the splendid results of wealth and primogeniture. 

The sun set in a blaze of fire among the pointed firs crowning the hills, and 
by the occasional prance of a horse’s feet on the gravel and the roll of rapid 
wheels, and now and then a gay laugh and merry voices, the different parties 
were returning to the castle. Soon after, a loud gong sounded through the 
gallery—the signal to dress; and I left my musing occupation unwillingly to 
make my toilet for an appearance in a formidable circle of titled aristocrats, 
not one of whom I had ever seen—the Duke himself a stranger to me, except 
through the kind letter of invitation lying upon the table. Y 

I was sitting by the fire imagining forms and faces for the different persons 
who had been named to me, when there was a knock at the door, and a tall, 
white-haired gentleman, of noble physiognomy, but singularly cordial address, 
entered, with the broad red riband of a duke across his breast, and welcomed 
me most heartily to the castle. The gong sounded at the next moment, and, 
in our way down, he named over his other guests, and prepared me in a mea 
sure for the introductions which followed. |The drawing-room was crowded 
like a soirée. The Dutchess, a very tall and very handsome woman, with a 
smile of the most winning sweetness, received me at the door, and I was pre- 
sented successively to every person present. Dinne: was announced imme- 
diately ; and the difficult question of precedence being sooner settled than I 
had ever seen it before in so large a party, we passed through files of servants 
to the dining-room. 

The following is good, though the simile of the greyhound and 
the cur is not very complimentary in itself, nor much in character 
with an American Republican. 


ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 

I have been struck everywhere in England with the beauty of the higher 
classes ; and as I looked around me upon the aristocratic company at the table, 
I thought I never had seen ‘“ heaven’s image doubly stamped as man and 
noble ” so unequivocally clear. There were two young men and four or five 
young ladies of rank; and five or six people of more decided personal attrac- 
tions could scarcely be found; the style of form and face at the same time 
being of that cast of superiority which goes by the expressive name of 
“thoroughbred.” There isa striking difference in this respect between Eng- 
land and the countries of the Continent : the paysans of France and the con- 
tadini of Italy being physically far superior to their degenerate masters ; while 
the gentry and nobility of England differ from the peasantry in limb and 
feature as the racer differs from the dray-horse, or the greyhound from the cur. 
The contrast between the manners of English and French gentlemen is quite as 
striking. The empressment, the warmth, the shrug and gesture of the Pari- 
sian, and the working eyebrow, dilating or contracting eye, and conspirator- 
like action of the Italian in the most common conversation, are the antipodes 
of English high breeding. I should say a North American Indian, in his 
more dignified phase, approached nearer to the manner of an English noble- 
man than any other person. The calm repose of person and feature, the se 
possession under all circumstances, that incapability of surprise or deréglement,, 
and that decision about the slightest circumstance, and the apparent certaint 
that he is acting absolutely comme il faut, is equally “ gentlemanlike ” and 
Indianlike. You cannot astonish an English gentleman. “If a man goes.1nt® 
a fit at his side, or a servant drops a dish upon his. shoulder, or he hears. that 
the house is on fire, he sets down his wine-glass, with the same daliberatiane 
He has made up his mind what, to.de in all possible cases, and he- dyes, ite. He 
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ie cold at.a first introduction, and may bow stifly (which he always does) in 
drinking wine with you, but it is his manner; and he would think an English- 
man out of his senses who should bow down to his very plate and smile as a 
Frenchman does on a similar occasion. Rather chilled by this, you are a little 
astonished when the ladies have left the table, and he closes his chair up to you, 
to receive an invitation to pass a month with him at his country-house ; and 
to discever that, at the very moment he bowed so coldly, he was thinking how 
he should contrive to facilitate your plans for getting to him or seeing the 
country to advantage on the way. 


The breakfast delights our tourist even more than the dinner ; 
and after the company have separated for the morning, he has a 
chat with the late Colonial Secretary, whom he thus describes. 

LORD ABERDEEN 

Has the name of being the —— and coldest aristocrat of England. It 
is amusing to see the person who bears such acharacter. He is of the middle 
height, rather clumsily made, with an address more of sober dignity than of 

rile or reserve. With a black coat much worn, and always too large for 

im, a pair of coarse check trousers very ill-made, a waistcoat buttoned up to 
his throat, and a cravat of the most primitive négligé, his aristocracy is cer- 
tainly not in his dress. His manners are of absolute simplicity, amounting 
almost to want of style. He crosses his hands behind him, and balances on 
his heels: in conversation his voice is low and cold, and he seldom smiles, 
Yet there is a certain benignity in his countenance, and an indefinable supe- 
riority and high breeding in his simple address, that would betray his rank 
after a few minute’s conversation to any shrewd observer. I¢ is only in his 
manner toward the ladies of the party that he would be immediately distin- 
guishable from men of lower rank in society. i 


These “ Pencillings by the Way ” appear to be still in the course 
of publication. Whencompleted, we should suggest their reprint 
in a collected shape. If all the letters resemble those we have 
read, there can be little doubt about their success in England— 
and none at all, we imagine, about their American popularity. 





ENCYCLOPHXDIA BRITANNICA. 


Tue last two parts of this publication are distinguished for the 
value and variety of their subjects. There is a good paper on 
Homer, in which the rise and character of the Wolfian contro- 
versy are clearly and learnedly detailed. There is another on 
Horticulture, which presents a general view of the art (if it must 
not yet be called a science), and what is better, adapts its 
practices to popular understanding. But the crack artitles are 
the papers on the Horse, Horsemanship, Hound, and Hunting, 
by the celebrated Nimrop of the Sporting Magazine and Quar- 
terly Review. 

It was not to be expected that this roystering writer should 
display the formal method and grave style which custom has ren- 
dered befitting in an encyclopedia; nor has he done so. He 
scems, however, to have felt the responsibility of his position, and 
has endeavoured to be as encyclopsedic as he could. He opens all 
his papers with a laboured historical account of the subject, which 
possesses the pedantry —and perhaps not much more than the 
coal pal that style of writing. He also appears to think 
earning indispensable in a learned work, and every now and then 
interlards his compositions with scraps of Greek and Latin, and 
quotations from the poets. But passing by these little drawbacks 
of manner, his articles are a valuable addition to the pages of the 
work. They are manifestly written by a man who has drawn his 
knowledge from living sources—who presents to the reader the 
floating knowledge which was hitherto scattered about in the dif- 
ferent heads of practitioners, and who relies upon books only where 
he has tested their accuracy, and quotes them not because he is 
driven to draw upon them for matter, but because they express 
something better than he could himself. The reader who 
wishes to know how to breed or buy a horse, whether racer, hunter, 
charger, hack, or any of the long train of inferior kinds,—or how 
to train him when he has got him, or ride him when he is trained, 
—will consult Part LXIV. of the Encyclopedia Britannica. If 
his ambition leads and his purse allows him to keep a pack, or 
more humbly to follow one, he must procure No. LXV. Nor let 
him fancy that old books or old editions may serve his turn. The 
**march of intellect” has visited the race-course, the kennel, and 
the field. As short whist has superseded the long game of our 
ancestor, so it is in the manly sports. The long races, which 
required ‘“‘a stout and enduring animal,” are all but gone. Two 
year olds are now fed up to win plates, and die before the age at 
which their ancestors were deemed fit to come out. Instead of 
taking an hour to kill a hare, with a slow, heavy, sure-scented 
harrier, poor puss is run down in little less time than the old 
squires patiently waited ‘at fault.” Foxes are chased by dogs of 
almost greyhound swiftness, ridden up to by hunters who boast 
pure blood and number race-horses among their ancestors. These 
changes may be innovations, and bad,—our author himself seems 
to have more than doubts upon the subject; and when arguing 
the matter appears to reason against some latent internal con- 
viction. But what of that? ‘What's done can't be undone.” 
He who will not adapt himself to the “spirit of the age,” will 
most assuredly be left behind; and in matters of horses and dogs, 
not even a Tory lord will “stand upon the ancient ways.” . 





THE WEALTH OF NATIONS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


AUTHOR OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Tue second volume of this excellent edition of the text-book of 
economical science, contains the whole of the celebrated chapter 
on Rent, with the digression concerning the value of silver, and 
the first five chapters of the second book, which treats of the 
nature, accumulation, and employment of stock, or as it is now 
called, capital. From the frequent discussions which have taken 





place in our columns, the subject of rent must have lost much of 
its novelty, if not of its interest, to readers of the Spectator ; and 
the particular views of the new editor have already been stated in 
the notice of England and America. But though yielding 
nothing for remark or quotation, the first note in the volume dis- 
plays in a striking manner the utility of this edition. To the 
text of Anam SmirH are appended the entire observations of 
Ricarpo and Mitxt upon Rent, and such opinions of M‘Cur- 
LOCH as are not contained in these two writers are embodied 
in the disquisition of the Commentator; so that the student has 
collected into a focus all the doctrines of the most authoritative 
writers upon this important point expressed in their own words. 
Similar praise may be extended to the commentary on the second 
book. The note to the chapter on Money presents Ricarpo’s 
plan for a uniform and secure currency, and Poutetr Scropr’s 
for a measure of value by which gold and commodities shall be 
balanced against each other, and the test of the value of gold be 
its general power of purchasing. The opinion of M‘CuLitocrk 
and the arguments of CHALMeErRs are included in the editor's 
disquisition on the well-known chapter upon Productive and 
Unproduetive Labour; and Bentnam’s Letter to Anam Smita On 
the Discourugement opposed by Laws against Usury to the Pro- 
gress of Inventive Industry, is appended to that on stock lent at 
interest,—a letter which, had the author lived to revise another 
edition, would, it is said, have caused him to modify his opinions on 
the subject. : 

Upon the execution of the additional matter we have little to 
say more than we have said already when noticing the first 
volume. The tone of the author still continues calm and subdued, 
not merely in comparison with his England and America, but 
with the writers to whom he is now directly opposed; and though 
sometimes inclined to subject ApAM SmirTH toa severer test than 
he told us in his preface could be applied to the science, his views 
are always original and searching, even when their soundness 
appears questionable. The illustration to the present volume is a 
portrait of Ricarpo, engraved by Ho tt, after a picture by 
Jackson; but we cannot praise very highly the intellectual cha- 
racter of the head. In one point of view the face looks some- 
thing like that of the Duke of WELLINGTON, but with more of mass 
and flesh; in another, there is a sort of smirk upon the counte- 
nance as if the philosophic stockbroker was chuckling at the 
discovery of a new hypothesis or a lucky hit. 





BLOXAM'S MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE. 
To the curious observer, who sees in a mound of earth or the mu- 
tilated effigies of some old monument, a relic of the customs of 
bygone times—and who would trace the feelings and habits as 
wel! as the fashions of dress, and skill in arts, of our ancestors, by 
means of these mute chronicles of men and manners—we com- 
mend this work, as a popular and intelligent guide. It is a clas- 
sified and chronological account of the sepulchral and monumental 
retnains of our forefathers, from the earliest times to the last cen- 
tury; describing the different modes of burial in various ages, and 
teaching to discriminate the nation and rank of the individual 
whose bones alone remain of him, by the shape and construction 
of the mound under which he was buried, and the articles found 
in the barrow. The costume of the effigies on sculptured monu- 
ments, and their style of architecture, more distinctly point out the 
age and class to which the persons buried beneath them belonged, 
even where there is no inscription; but here the unlearned re- 
quire an interpreter. Mr. Brcxam has gleaned largely from his 
predecessors in this branch of antiquarian lore; and professes only 
to furnish a concise outline of the subject, by way of introduction 
to its study. To the great majority of readers, however, the in- 
formation he gives will suffice. He has done for the rites ~of 
sepulture what Mr. Prancne did for the fashions of costume ; and 
equally well. The two volumes should stand together on the 
same shelf of the library. The cuts in,the volume are numerous, 
and beautifully executed, and illustrate the text very distinctly. 
The book is printed at Leicester, and is an excellent specimen of 
provincial typography. 
sasigiaiceettaansasis 


VISIBLE HISTORY. 


Tue object of this juvenile History of England is to present to 
the eyes of children the most striking subjects mentioned in the 
narrative that admit of pictorial representation. Thus, in the first 
chapter relating to the ancient Britons, there are plates repre- 
senting a Druidical Sacrifice, the Landing of the Romans, the 
Manufacture of Baskets, Aboriginal Arms and Armour, &c. 
The idea of the work is capital, but the execution does not equal 
the design. The size of the engravings is so small, and the 
form of the objects sodevoid of distinctive character, that although 
the curiosity of a child asking What sort of a thing is it? may, 
in a measure, be gratified by the sight of the “pictures, no real 
image will be impressed upon his mind, nor would he be able, as it 
were, to identify the objects. It is true that considerable antiqua- 
rian knowledge as well as imitative skill would have been neces- 
sary in the artist to have approach®d the excellence we are equi 
ing, but we think so well of Mr. WittraMs's plan that we should 
be glad to see a greater effort made to perfect it. 

Except an occasional omission of some essential parts of a con- 
tinuous action, which produces the appearance of abruptness, the 
literary merit of Visible History is considerable. Without being 
childish, the manner is adapted to the comprehension of children ; 
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and the author has judiciously intermixed his historical nar- 
ration with accounts of the manners and amusements of the 
times, and of the rise and progress of those commoner arts 
which must fall under the observation even of childhood. 


MONTGOMERY MARTIN'S STATISTICS. 


WE were not aware that Mr. Monrcomery Martin had been con- 
sidered worth the labour of a commentary, until we received from 
a respectable correspondent sowe half-dozen pages of fairly-written 
manuscript, containing an elaborate display of “ errors” in the 
first volume of the first edition of the History of the British Colo- 
nies. Our correspondent (perhaps as a penance for what he terms 
our “ particular notice of the statistical tables”) also calls upon 
us to inform him if the misstatements are corrected in the new 
edition. As the inquirer’s minute references were almost useless, 
from the extensive alterations both in the matter and arrangement 
of the second edition, our endeavours to comply with his demand 
involved us in a task of no slight trouble, and which in one or two 
instances perhaps has been imperfectly fulfilled. 

Our correspondent rarely offers any opinion as to the truth of 
Mr. Marvin's statistics; his “list of errors” is chiefly confined 
to discrepancies of statement. Of these blunders some are trivial, 
some are gross; a few are so egregious that it is difficult to con- 
ecive how they occurred. Subject to the qualification already 
made, the question put to us may be answered by saying, that 
several statements remain as they were ; some have been changed, 
but not corrected; and some appear to have been removed alto- 
gether, but without any notice being taken of the discrepancies. 
A few extracts from our correspondent’s paper will exhibit the na- 
ture of the mistakes, whilst our additions from the new volume 
will show the kind of revision to which it has been subjected. 

Page 131 (2d edition, page 257,) states, that the capital of the East India 
Company is divided “ among three thousand seven * hundred and seventy-nine 
Proprietors ;” viz. 


PRopriEtors. 





[st Edit, 2d Edit. 
54 53 Possessing 4 votes. 
50 54 -—— it — 
370 349 —— 2 — 
1,502 1,454 —— _ 
221 221 No vote, but may debate, having only 5002. stock. 
596 596 Can neither speak nor vote, not having 5000. stock. 
182 220 Not held sufficient time. 
2,775 2,745 Instead of 3,779 or 3,579, stated as the total. 


At pages 152, 133 (2d edition, pages 258, 259,) it is stated that the 
lst of Directors or representatives of the foregoing ‘ bedy of Proprietors 
consists of twenty-four persons,” afterwards classified as follows into thirty, 
according to length of service and profession— 

Length of service. ___ Profession. 
ist and 2d Kdition. Ist'Edit. 2d Edit. 

15 under 10 Years standing 9 10 Retired civil and law officers. 








1] from 10 to 20 ,, 4 + Military Officers. 
2 from 20 to 30 ,, 5 4 - Maritime. 
2 from 30 “5 4 3 Private India Merchants. 
8 9 London Merchants. 
30 30 30 Instead of 24 


The next strange blunder is unchanged in the new volume— 

Note, page 186 (2d edition, page 543). “A Parliamentary document gives 
the amount of the land-tax per head in Bengal in 1827 at 22d. yearly, in Ma- 
dras, 52d., and in Bombay, 60d. ; and per square mile, Bengal, 23d., Madras, 
17d., and Bombay, 19d. the population per square mile in each presidency 
being, for Bengal, 214, Madras, 74, and Bombay, 76.” This note contradicts 
itself, as it makes the tax per head greater than per square mile,—for instance, 
in Madras, in the proportion of 52 to 17; though the author afterwards 
allows Madras a population of 77 per square mile, which of course increases 
the error. 

The following is yet grosser, because a conclusion is professed 
to be deduced. Like the preceding error, it stands unaltered in 
the second edition. 

Page 341 (2d edition, pages 500, 501 ,) states as follows, to prove that labour 
is now better paid at Calcutta than it was ten years ago.‘ Ten years agoa 
labourer received two rupees per month, and paid half a rupee for 1 maund of 
rice; now a labourer receives 4 to 5 rupees per month, and pays 2 rupees for L 
maaund of rice; 10 years ago a cabinet-maker received 8 rupees per mouth, 
and paid half a rupee for 1 maund of rice; now a cabinet-maker receives 16 
to 20 rupees per month, and pays 2 rupees for 1 maund of rice,”—that is to 
say, he now pays four times as much as he did ten years ago for the necessaries 
of life, while his wages are only increased from 2 to 2} times as much: and 
this the author calls an improvement in the situation of the labourer. 

It is but just to Mr. Marrin to say that these are about the 
worst specimens in ourcorrespondent's list ; and if his communica- 
tion contains the result of a microscopic examination of the whole 
volume, the number and extent of the errors would be pardonable 
did not their nature prove the thoughtless haste with which the 
work was compiled, and the heedless reliance that was placed 
upon any statements that its author could pick up. In our 
different notices of the successive volumes, we have freely ob- 
served upon these defects and others of a similar kind. As 
regards the praise that has been given to the statistics generally, 
we may repeat what has already been indicated more than once 
in our columns—that in noticing tabular facts our judgment is 
limited to the manner of their arrangement, &c.; and that unless 
we happen to have some ready means of testing their accuracy, 
at must be assumed. In the particular case of Mr. Martin, how- 
ever, the reasons for the faith that was in us were given on the 
appearance of his first volume: we had followed him item b-, 
item through his Taxation of the British Empire, and four,4 him 
accurate,—as we still believe him to be in transcribing frei others. 


© Five handred in the 2d edition, 








But in future we must modify our confidence. “1 will allow," 
said Pops, ‘a dictionary-maker to know the meaning of a single 
word, but not of two words put together :” so Mr. Martin, it seems, 


may be relied upon to copy facts, but not to compare them or 
estimate their value. 





PICTURES AND ARTISTS. 
NEW PORTRAITS. 

MopeERN portrait-painters rarely succeed ina likeness where the cha- 
racter of the face depends upon its expression and not on its features ; 
and this being the case with Lord Byron, he has been somewhat fantasti- 
cally libelled by hislimners. Not being able ‘to catch at once the Cynthia 
of the minute,” they have endeavoured to supply the deficiency by an 
air of assumption, equally unnatural and unpleasing : a mistake which 
detracts from the value of the otherwise good likenesses of Byron 
by Puitiirs and Wrst. Hanrtowe’s profile sketch hasa supercilious, 
peevish look, belonging rather to the affectation of the painter than the 
character of the poet. The portrait of Byron which is most free 
from these defects, is the miniature painted in 1815, by Mr. Hotmgs; 
a highly-finished engraving of which, by Ryatt, is just published. 
Like some of the others, however, it represents him in a fancy dress,— 
which is not in keeping with the unaffected character of the portrait. 
We have Lord Byxon’s own opinion, written in 1823, that he then pre- 
ferred it to all others ; and his sister, Mrs. Lreicn, declares that “ no- 
thing ever was or will be so like him.” Any addition to such testi- 
mony would be superfluous. 

Joun Woon’s forcible and faithful likeness of Dr. James Jonnson, 
has been admirably engraved in mezzotint, by Puiviies; and a very 
effective portrait-picture it makes. 





PICTORIAL PERIODICALS. 

Tur Gallery of Paintings by Benjamin West, engraved in outline by 
Henry Mosss, should have appeared twenty years ago. West's fame 
was then at its zenith: it has scarcely outlived the man; and cheap 
and well.executed as is this work, we fear it will not be popular. 
West’s style was the beau ideal of commonplace ; it attained respecta- 
bility by the aid of the conventionalities of art, and attracted by virtue 
of its mediocrity. The three designs in the present Number exem- 
plify his mode of treating heroic, scriptural, and poetical subjects. 

‘© Thetis bringing the armour to Achilles,” has all the pedantry of 
French classicality. Davin might have been proud of it. Itisa 
group of statues, with a display of costume and cecoration, that gives 
one a surfeit of Greek ornaments. 

*‘ Christ blessing little Children ”—goodness, sweetness, and inno- 
cence, are here represented by smugness, insipidity, and imbecility : 
the sentiment is diluted into utter mawkishness, 

“ The Captive,” from Srerne, is a perfect specimen of maudlin, 
mock heroic pathos. An old man, asort of gaunt Hercules, reclines 
in an affected attitude, looking over his shoulder, holding a notched 
stick with the air and look of a demented flute-player; his hair all 
a-blaze, his nails grown to claws, a profuse garniture of fetters, and a 
collection of tallies that would have sufliced Methusalem to keep the 
score of his years: to crown all, SreRNE is looking in at the grating, 
as if seeing ‘* the iron enter into his soul.” 

West, having a defective imagination, literalized the scenes he 
depicted, to suit the most matter-of-fact understanding. 





The moonlight view of the ** Arched Rock” on the coast of the 
Isle of Wight, inthe Fourth Number of Stanfield's Coast Scenery, is 
one of the truest, simplest, and most effective of STANFIELD's pic- 
tures; and it is, moreover, free from his ordinary defects of coldness 
and want of atmosphere. The bright mellow light of the moon seen 
through the arch, and reflected on the calm sea, and on the wreath of 
light fleecy cloud above, is perfectly beautiful: and though there are 
figures introduced, the repose of the scene is perfect. The views of 
Portsmouth are clever, but too crowded, and deficient in keeping; 
that of Havre especially. 

We miss Turner in the Landscape Illustrations of the Bible: we 
hope we have not seen the last of his aérial and sun-bright scenes. If 
so, we shall regret it; though his brother-artists may not—for their 
works lose by the comparison. Part XVIII. contains a view of 
Damascus, by an artist whose name is as strange to us in art as it is 
otherwise familiar—T. C. Dispin ; and, however much of the merit of 
the drawing belongs to Mr. Carnerwoon’s sketch, there is sufficient 
talent shown in the effect to make us desire to see more of Mr. Dis- 
DIN's productions. Harpine’s view of the site of Jacob's Well, and 
the barren mountains around, is made picturesque by groups of figures 
introduced among the ruins that surround the little circular pit so called. 
Prout has been added to the list of artists. A curious and beautiful 
stone pulpit, in the Mosque of Omar, with its Moorish arches and 
canopy, and the straight staircase with stone sides carved in pannels, is 
a good subject for his pencil... SraNFiELD’s view of the Temple and 
broken colossal statue of Memnon, is a clever drawing; but the effect 
of the vast proportions of the sculptures is only perceptible by calcu.. 
lating from the scale of the living figures; it fails to impress the be- 
holder at first sight with an idea of the stupendous magnificence of the 
structure. 

No. VIII. of Brirron and Braytry’s History and Description of 
the Houses of Parliament, contains, among other plates, a view of the 
Interior of the little Chantry Chapel in the cloisters of St. Stephen's, 
with its beautiful groined roof. It is an exquisite specimen of florid 
Gothic, certainly. 

No. 1X. of Winkles’s Cathedrals commences St. Paul’s. The in- 
terior by H. Gartanp, and the distant view by HanLor Browns, are 
clever and accurate. ; 

ALtom improves by practice. His Views of Lake Scenery and 
Buildings are ‘bright and aérial, and have not that spottiness that vw ¢@ 
used to observe in them; his style is free and artist.like, witlionug 
mannerism, 

Bagrtett’s Views illustrative of Dr. Brearris's Sw” ceorland are 
much improved by the added effects of Cxgswicz pancierr hrs 
snatched some of Tunnen’s pffects; especiall’, in’ the scene of the 
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castle of Sion- Valais. ‘The last glow of sunset is gilding its battle- 
ments, and lighting up the little chapel; to which a funeral procession 
of monks is ascending; their rocky path illumined by their tapers, 

Part X. of the Byron Beauties contains a desperate Medora by 
Meapows; 4 passionless Beatrice .* Joun Wricut—a good face 
badly named; and a spirited Olympia by Miss F. Connaux. Olympia 
is a melodramatic heroine, but she certainly looks like one that could 
fling the crucifix that she grasps at the heads of her pursuers. 

No. LV. of B. R. Green’s Lithographic Heads after the Antique is 
not an improvement upon the previous ones. ‘They are cold and hard, 
yet neither correct as to character nor forcible in effect: the handling, 
too, is feebleand timid, His Idlustrations of Perspective would be much 
increased in value by a more artist-like style of execution, especially in 
the figures. 

No. XL. of the Gallery of Portraits contains the hard-featured face 
of Botivar; the shrewd, jolly, Liston-like physiognomy of ARrk- 
WRIGHT ; and the most agreeable and apparently characteristic likeness 
of Cowrer,—wherein the calm, settled look of melancholy, subdues the 
expression of a sensitive, yet manly, vigorous, and handsome-featured 
face. 

Part IX. of Zoudon’s Arboretum consists wholly of engravings on 
wood, of various trees, executed with extreme neatness, sharpness, and 
clearness, and with a firmness of line and force of effect that is sur- 
prising in a wood-cut even now: the details of fructification are, how- 
ever, better made out than the general appearance of the tree. 

POLITICAL CARICATURES. 

O’ConnELL is still the ogre of HB’s Conservative fancies; but 
BrovGuamM now figures in also as the evil genius of the Ministry. 
The Tory horror of the Corporation Reform Bill is shown by HB’s 
allegorical representation of it as “ The Machine” (HB has not 
the conscience to write the term “infernal”); Lord Joun being the 
political Firscut, and O’ConNELL and Brovcuam his confederates. 
The barrels that burst, one of which hits Lord Joun in the eye, are 
inscribed with the names of Patcrave and Hoce. 

Lord Brovcuam and O’ConnELL as a couple of chairmen, carrying 
Lords Metsounne and Joun Russe tt in a sedan, is a good joke, and 
capitally hit off. The precise action as well as costume of the chair- 
men is given with a ludicrous effect, that is heightened by the cor’ + 
of the lank, bony frame of Brovcnam with the burly bulk - D oie 
Brovucnam, with a grim askance look at O’ ConNELL, exc! probally Des: 
this is tough work ; I hope their honours wont for” 46°» 46 which 
Dan replies, “ Arn’t they intirely depindent ur”, O52 and couldn't 

we lave ’em nicely in the dirt this blessed mom ot “i¢ we liked 2” 
* sf Paya ? ‘ 

John Bull stopping at the “ Half-wav House,” and preparing to 
swallow the conciliatory measure of “half and half” that Lord Jou, 
as tapster of the Bedford Arms, offers to him, is a true picture of the 
state of affairs ei present ; and the promises made to him by O’Con- 
NELL and Jjsepu Hume of something strenger another time, give a 
pretty Correct idea of the proceedings of next session. ‘The Lords, 
who talk of cutting John’s acquaintance, thus disguise their secret fear 
that he will cut theirs. 

HB’s full-length-and-breadth portrait of “* A Remarkable Tail-er of 
the Nineteenth Century,” will be immediately recognized by all who 
know Major Macnamara, M.P. for Clare. The Major might stand 
for the figure of GEorGE the Fourth; and that royal amateur of smooth 
coats might have patronized the honourable ¢ail-er in return, 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, September 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and M. Gilbertson, Hertford, grocers—W. and E, Whitby, Yeovil, glove. manufac- 
tarers—Aubin and Richards, Peckham, contractors for the maintenance of adult 
paupers— Leacock and Co. Madeira—Carrington and Co, Stockport, hat-manufacturers 
—Weavyer and Powell—Seymour and O'Hara, Jermyn Street, butchers—M. and E. 
Gundry, Edward Street, Portman Square, milliners— Ralph and Son, Coventry, riband- 
manufacturers— Felton ind Chambers, Trinity Square, Southwark, accountants —W. 
and LE, Edwards, Tunbridge Wells, butchers—Craston and Co. Manchester, brewers— 
Dawn and Co. Watling Street, shawl-manufact urers— Boden and Smith, Walsall, bone- 
brush-makers—King aud Vials, Munster Street, Regent’s Park, grocers, 

BANKRUPTS. 
Bisuron, Georos, Sedgley, Staffordshire, irou-master, to surrender Sept. 21, Oct. 27: 


solicitors, Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s [nu Square; and Mr, Cortser, Wolver- 


hampton, 

Breakwewr, Henry, Throgmorton Street, tailor, Sept. 24, Oct. 27: solicitor, Mr. 
Keene, Furnival’s Inn; oficial assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Hopeens Wintiam, Liverpoo!, merchant, Sept. 29, Oct. 27: solicitors, Messrs, Tay- 
lor and Co. Bedford Kow ; and Messrs. Miller aud Peel, Liverpool. 

Hovau, Win.tam, Manchester, builder, Sept. 30, Oct. 27: solicitors, Messrs, Ad- 
lington and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Makiusou, Mauchester. 

Mason, Harry Swarne, and Kerrnewet.t, Harry Mason, Camberwell, iron- 
merchants, Sept. 22, Oct. 27: solicitors, Messrs. Niud and Cotterill, Throgmorton 
Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

Maysury, Joseru Joun, and Josern, Bilston, iron-manufacturers, Sept. 28, Oct. 27: 
solicitors, Mr. Hunt, Lincoln's Inn; and Mr. Willim, Bilston, 

Pemuenrton, Isaac, Worcester, brush-maker, Sept. 24, Uct, 27; solicitor, Mr. Gale 
Basinghall Street; official assiguee, Mr, Graham, Cupthall Buildings. . 

PostLerwHaite, J AMES, Liverpool, drayer, Sept. 30, Oct. 27: solicitors, Messrs, 
Adlington and Co, Bedford Kow; and Mr. Coates, Manchester. 

P DIVIDENDS. 

Oct, 6, Penrice and Andrew, Old Change, warehousemen—Oct. 8, Forbes and Russel, 
Mark Lane, wine-meichan s— Oct. 8, Bramwell, Baker Street, Portman Square, wine- 
merchant —Oct. 6, Noble, Westgate, Northumberland, ship-owner — Oct, 6, Evans, 
Bridge Street, Lambeth, srocer—Oct. 26, Johnson avd Gibbs, Warwick, linendrapers— 
Oct, 26, Collier, Poul ry, hosier—Oct. 26, Spring, Great Portland Street, plumber-— 
Oct. 12, I, and G. Swift, Stoke upon-Trent, tailors— Oct. 7, Wright, Sheffield, licensed 
coach-proprietor —Oct. 9, Bowen, Neath, druggist—October 7, Croser, Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, ship-broker—Oct. 9, Balleny, Tynemouth, farmer —Oct. 14, Smethurst and 
Wallwork, Rochdale, coal-merchants—Oct. 7, Weston, Nottingham, joiner—Oct, 22, 
Bullen, Liverpool, brewer—Oct. 7, Makepeace, Bristol, coach maker—Oct, 27, Green- 
way, Plymouth, merchant. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, univss cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 6. 

Hodgson, Manclwster. cormmon-brewer — Addison, Taunton, tea-dealer — Evamy, 
Southam ton, hop-merchaut—Elkington, Birmingham, mouey scrivener—Coulthard, 
Bolton, dleacher— Williams, Lamb’s Suildings, Bunhill Row, manufacturer of japan 
ware—Rowe, Shoe Lane, victualler, 


Friday, September 18, 

PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
b Grifith and Oxley, Frome Selwood, wine-merchaut —Whyte and Fauleoner, Lincoln's 
xem Fields, attornies—S, M. Gilkes, Hook Norton, Oxtordshire, grocers—Fraser and 
Fler” Manchester, printers—Browne and Jones, Union Street, Bishopsgate Street 
~ er aberdishers --Wylie and Cooke, San Luis Potosi, Mexico, generalemerchants 
aca axid Llewe.t*ts s+ noma 99 linen-drapers=-\\ akeman and Woodthorpe, Crick. 
howell, Breconshire, 5."#*9P8— W- and H. Knight, & hop-merchants—Plimmer 








and Newman, East Street, Walworth, brewers—J. and I, Moore, Trowbrige, Wiltshire, 
dyers—Hardy and Leeds, Nottingham, milliners, 
INSOLVENT. 
Greaves, Joun, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 17. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Aytiinc, WittiaM, Great Portland Street, Marylebone, chemist, to surrender 
Sept. 25, Oct. 30: solicitor, Mr. Lane, Argyll Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Bariey, WitrtaM, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, currier, Sept. 24, Oct. 30: so- 
licitor, Mr. Poole, Clement’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Basinghall Street, 

Gopson, SrernEen, Mincing Lane, wine-merchant, Sept. 24, Oct. 30; solicitor, Mr, 
Laces New Boswell Court, Lincoln’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Copthall 

uildings. 

Hiver, Samvet, Brighton, builder, Oct. 1, Oct. 30; solicitor, Mr. Thompson, West, 
Street, Brighton; and Messrs. Stevens and Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle. 

Hives, Roper, Chesterfield, grocer, Sept. 24, Oct. 30: solicitor, Mr. Spence, "alfreck 
Place, Bedford Square ; and Messrs. Lucas and Cutts, Chesterfield, : 

Kyicut, Tuomas, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, cornchandler, Sept. 24, 
solicitor, Mr, Lawrance, Lyon’s Inn; official assignee, Mr, Grahar 
Buildings. 

Roserrs, Samuen, Farringdon Street, floor-cloth-manufacturer, & 
solicitors, Messrs, Bowden and Co, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, 1” 
Arms Yard, 

Porter, WinitaAM James, Little Compton Street, Soho, vic 
solicitor, Mr. Glynes, America Square; official assignee, Mr. 

SeaBER, James, Newmarket, scrivener, Sept. 28, Ov 
Pickering and Co. Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn; and ¥ 

Waricut, Henry, Norwich, wine-merchant, Sept. 26 
ing, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street; official a 
Lane, Lombard Street. 

Wricriey, Josepn, Manchester, fustian.manr* 8 a) & aa 4 ee. 
Messrs. Johnson and Co, Temple; and Mr. Br sacturer, Oct. 5, Oct. 80; solicitors, 

oivis oth, Manchester, 
” 7 — oe okt eat a. ENDS. 
= Ye t. BA We eks, Lime Street, hide d aier—Oct, 9, Vanghan, Freemat's Court, 
1eapside, coffee-house keeper—Oct, 9 P < Pg Yet. 9 Ohi 
Poland Street, victuallor—(et. 9, W" > Pullen, Leeds, merchant—Oct. 9, Hutchinson, 
f *, «atson, Milton Terrace, Southwark Bridge Road, 
Street, wollen-warehouseman, 

CERTIFICATES 
s cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 9. 
yshire, draper—Strangman, Queen Street, Cheapside, flour. 

vrn Hill, pin-maker—C, and C, Wood, Poppin’s Court, Fleet 
sole, Westgate, Northumberland, ship-owner—Nicolas, Milbank. 

wanufacturer—Owen, Manchester, glass-dealer—Jones, Little Newport 
sg-seller, 


Oct. 307 
a, Copthal 


ept, 25, Oct. 20: 
ax, Abbott, King’s 


t" aNer, Sept, 25, Oct. 30: 
czennell. 

t, 30: solicitors, Messrs, 

sessrs, Evans and Co. Ely, 

, Oct. 30: solicitor, Mr. Brown- 

assignee, Mr, Clark, St. Swithin’s 





baker—Nov. 19, Carter, Coleman 


To be granted, unles 

Clayton, Buxton, Dert 
factor—Emmett, Holb 

Street, printers—Ne 
Street, fish-sauce 

Street, trimmir 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
«te, Henry, Glasgow, victualler, Sept. 23, Oct. 9. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH 





FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























Saturday| Monday| Tuesday, Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridays 

3 per Cent. Consols....... 90; 904 90% 904 90% 903 
Ditto for Account......... 903 90} 903 908 904 903% 
3 per Cent. Reduced .,....) —— -a = —- —— see —_- 
34 per Cents. Reduced .... 994 99} 100 — —- 
New 3¢ per Cents,......-. 983 98% 983 982 99 99 

Long Aunuities....... are — —- —- —- _—_ a 
Bank Stock, 8perCt... ‘ —_— —_— —_ —_— <a = ae 
[India Stock,l04 p Ct...... _ ——— —-~ —- — 2554 
Exchequer Bills,14d.p.diem | 19 prem, 18 16 18 18 21 pm, 
India Bonds ,24 per Cent.. | 6 prem, 4 6 — 6 7 pm, 
Omnium.,...eseceeeeeees [SF prem, 34 34 | 33 | 88 3ipm, 





- FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation duringt he Week ending Friday evening.) 





Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. 964 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.{ —~ 
Austrian ..... edus e's 5 — — Ditto, one, ha 6 — {| 93 
Belgian.... secane: — —— | Mississippi(New).....6 — | 110 
Brazilian... .ccsccssee ® — 864 Neapolitan of 1824....5 — | — 
Bueaos Ayres.........6 — —— New York(payble.1845)5 — | 102 
CHUM -05a.peun coeee 6 — 39 Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — 96 
Colombian of 1824 ..... 6 - BlE ||Ohio....cccoccceseses 6 — | Ik 
Danish...... err saa) o 774 | Pennsylvania (payl858)5 — | 102 
Dutch ( Ex12 Guilders) 24 — 544 | \Peruviau.....e.eeeeee 6 — | 26 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 102 Portuguese ....+6-266. 3 — |  56f 
French..ccccccscsseeee dd — Of. Oc.| Ditto, ...... covsseses FO | 86 
Ditto, ex. Div. ........ 5 — |JLO7f. Oc.| Ditto New .......22255 — Sit 
Ditto, Bank Shares.... Of, Oc ||Prussian......e.ee0002 4 — | —— 
Greek of 1825........% 5 — — ||Russianof1822.......5 — | 1074 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 1014 = Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —- 
Mexican....ccccseeses 3 — — | Spanish of 1821-2......5 — | 41 
DEtto. ccccvecccccceee 6 — 36 Ditto,Scrip .......... 5 — | 19 Dis. 








HAY anv STRAW. (Perloadof 36 Trusses.) 


CuMBERLAND. Smirnrietp. 
BBs. to 1008, 60. tO 958. sees 


Hay, Good.eeserees 
inferi 72 .. 80 +s Zoo @ 











0. 0 « O 
er 100 .. 105 «- 110 
Straw, Wheat...cosseees 82 .. 40 -- 40 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NewGate AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD, 












+ 
Beef 2e.6d. to 38, Od, to BSP 4d. cececene 28. Gd. to Bs. Bd, to S4.1Nd 
Mutto Sues 5S, B wee . 38 4 0 0 0 
Veal . © ow & 8 se, © 4 8 
Pork AS ak ere a ae ON ak 0 6 
Lam’, ,..-sis.00 8 ve) GiB gs 0 © 5 0 
* By the Carcase, perstone of8lbs 
GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEPT, 18. F P 
8% 8 Be «Be ae ° 5 
Wheat, Red New 34 to 36| Rye, New...... 30.. 34] Maple....... 33... 35 | Oats, Feed. 20.. #1 
Fine ..5 0.000. 38... 40, Barley, Stained 25..30) White,. - 2 .. 32} Fine... 21+. 





n * 
White, New.. 36..38| Maiting...... 32..33)|  Boilers,...... 34 
vine. 40... a2] Malt, Ordinasy : 50 .. 56 | Beans, Ticks... 36 .. 38 





Potato... 26 +. 27 












ne 
43 ..45| Fine..... ecccce 58 26 60 Old...rccccee f > hg 
oid +. 47 .. 48| Peas, Hog..... 28.. 33| Hatrow....- g Fine... 27 + 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. ial. 0 
Per Quarter (Lmperial) of England and Wales, Rape Oil...csececccccccevscceceoper tum a 6 
Whreat....cce0 418, Od. | Rye... .cccceee 398, Sd. | ..cees Refined ....0008 seepersecesrs 40 
Barley..esse+. 27 10 Beans .ovceces 39 5b Linseed Oil...... ssegeesesceeseese 
Oats. .ecees ooo 240 BS | Peas ..cseeeee 34 Linseed Oi! Cake at the Mill.. 





ats eas s 8 d 2 L434 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | Rape Cake ....osses esreeesers POTEO” 
Wheat......-- 45s, Bd, 24s, Bd, 

Barleyeessesee ZL 4 
OatB.coceccese 12 8 


FLOUR, ae 
Town -made,...eecsoesecees per sack 338.to 38s. SUGAR. ee 
Seconds... ccvecccseecccrscvesssvese 3 35 Muscovado,.... ose percew toon 23% 
Essex and Suffeik,on boardship.... 30 .. 83 Molasses .... ‘lea 
Norfolk and Stocktom..,...csesse+++ 30 +e 32 


GOALS, 
Wall's End, Rest ..,.,.perton 19 
tnferi 


Beans ....eeee IL 0 : 
nferiotss..seseeee 16 


Peas...ceosess 18 8 





to 218.64. 
© «. 7 











BULLION. as 
















BREAD.... 74 the 4tb.Loaf ® Gold, Portugal, in Coin per oz. pha 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 146, 6d.perdoz. vee. Foreign, in Bars. vee OM 
«.+. New Doubloons.... 


HOPS. Silver, in Bars, Standar 
Kent Pockets,,......percwt. 31. 08. «- 4. oh age wee New Dollars cesseeess 
4 


Choice Ditto... META ee 09.046 








Sussex Pockets,., 

















Ware ... 








f ; d,to 0/.09. 
Superfine Ditto........ccccee 8 1S — 4 O [from,in Bars.,.cscsseeee Gl. 129-64. ee 
rw) 
POTATOES. oe 
Scotch Riv48 ++ ++9-Per ewt Meeprtd.te S- 90 48 ake oor 
Mid ag on TG gO tyO BO Wey Pigaeyqesceesesee 1810 © oH 18 8 
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HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 

Messrs. MATTHEWS ant YATES respectfully 
infotm the Public that this Theatre WILL OPEN for 
the Winter Season, on MONDAY, Sept. 28th, 1835. 

The Entertainments of the First Night will consist of 
Two entirely NEW BURLETTAS; one of deep do- 
mestic interest, the other a Grand Romantic Melodra- 
matic Spectacle. Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s,; Gallery, ls, 


HEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE 
This Evening, Saturday, September 18th, 
Will be presented the New Romantic Drama, called 
DICE OF DEATH. 

After which, a New Comic Opera, entitled, 

PLOT WITHOUT DANGER. 

To conclude with the 

cOVEN A'N T'S | 

On Monday, THE DICK OF DEATH. With THE 
OLD OAK TREE. And THE BOTTLE IMP. | = 

On Tuesday, THE DICE OF DEATH. With THE 
WATERMAN, And THE SCHOOLMASTER AT 
HOME. 6 

On Wednesday, THE DICE OF DEATH... With 
NO PLOT WITHGUT DANGER, And THE CO- 
VENANTERS. 

Performance commences at 7. Second Price at 9. 
Boxes 5s.—Second Price 3, Pit 3s. Secend Price ls, 6d. 
Gallery 2 Second Price Ls. 





NO 





4 —— 

N TEAM to DUNDEE and PERTH, 
4K) calling ef Scarborough,weather permittieg, those 
magnificent Steam- Ships, the DUNDEE and the 
PERTH, allowed to be the fastest in the world, will start 
as follows—-The Perth, from her moorings off the en- 
trance to the London Docks, on Wednesday next, at 10 
o’Clock, aad from the Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, 
where passengers walk on board, at -1l o0’Clock, The 
Dundee, from the same places, on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sept. 30, at 4and 5 o’Cleck. Berths secured, and every 
Information obtained at the Offices, 61, Charing Cross ; 
6, King Street, Cheapside; and Downae’s Wharf, East 
Smithfield. R. Corman, Agent and Whartinger. 








$ r 7 
T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.— The 
Autumnal Course of LECTURES will commence 
on THURSDAY, the lst of OCTOBER, 1835, 

On Practice of Medicine, by De. WitiiaMs, 

On Clinical Medicine, by Dr, Witiiams, Dr, Roors, 
and Dr. Burron, 

On Anatomy, Physiology, and Operatious of Surgery, 
by Mr. Tyrrett, Mr. Macxmurpo, and Mr. SaAmvueL 
Sonty. 

Auatomical Demonstrations, by Mr, B. Travers, jun., 
and Mr. E. Le Gros Char. 

Superintendence of Practical Anatomy, by the Lec- 
turers and Demonstrators. 

Morbid Anatomy, by Dr. BARKER. 

On Surgery, by Mr. TRAvERs and Mr, TyRrRe.r. 

On Clinical Surgery, by Mr. Travers, Mr. Green, 
and Mr. TyRRew. 

On Chemistry, by Mr. R. Parnirps. 

On Materia Medica, by Dr. Burton. 

On Midwifery, by Dr. Rresy. 

On Forensic Medicine, by Dr. Lister and Mr. ‘R. 
PHILuIPs. 

On Botany, by Mr. Jos. Hayes, 

Prospectuses for further particulars of the Lectures, 
and Hospital practice, may be had by applying te Mr. 
Whittield, the Apothecary, 








ORTH BRITISH LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, incorporated by Royal 
Charter, Capital One Million, esiablished 1809; Offices, 
4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, Londen; and .1, 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
President—His Grace the Duke of GORDON, 
Vice-Presidents, 
Earl of ABOYNE Viscount MELVILLE. 
LONDON BOARD. 
President— Earl of CAMPERDOWN, 
Vivce-Presidents, 
Lord Viscount Strathallan, 
Lord Viscount Exmouth, 
Sir Peter Laurie, Ald., Chairman, 
is F, Warden, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
This Company was Established in 1809, and offers to 
the Public every Benefit Life Assurance is capable of 
affording, viz. :— 





1. Rates of premium nearly 5 per cent. lower than most 
other offices acting on the system of participation of 
profits, 2 

2. Premiums may be made payable either in a single 
payment, or by annwal, half yearly, or quarterly pay ments. 

3. The assured may either participate in the profits 
to the extent of two-thirds, which is the same with what 
1s generally divided by Mutual Assurance Societies, and 
at the same time ave seeared against all responsibility by 
the large capital of the Corporation, or may pay.a less 
premium .for securipg a specifie sum without peviodical 
additions. 

4. No entrance-money charged. 

5. Persons insured with ¢his Company have liberty to 
pass and repass, in time of peace, from one part of ‘Eu- 
— .t0 another, without losing the benefit of their 

olicies, 

Persons inthe country can effect Sysurances by corre- 
sponding with Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, the Resident 
Members of the Board, 4, New Bank Buildings, London. 


oer tata Mat taht el 4. 
ON NET—By a Parisia 
_ her entrée in London. Translated fro 
Aud inscribed to Mr. WARREN, 
I’ve seen the dew-drop fall from high, 
I've seen its influence on the flower; 
I’ve ponder’d o’er its brilliancy, 
And love its all respleadent power 
Aud oft I’ve seen Golconda’s gem 
Glitter upon the diadem. 
But ne’er saw I that beauteous bloom 
_ Thatou my bright shoes here is set, 
Nor thought I they could e’er assume 
Such a refulgent glossy Jet! 
For WARREN’S Blacking there displays 
Beauty on which I ne’er had thought to gaze, 
Then, WARREN, take the praise of one 
- Whose best of wishes thou hast won. 
his Eagy -shiningand Brilliant Blacking,Prepared} 
ROBERT WAR REN, 30, Strand, Loudon; and Sold i 
fa Town in the Kingdom. Be particular to enquire 
ARREN’S,, 30, Strand, 


m the Frencb, 


un Lady, on 


ASSESSED TAXES—COMPOSITION, 
EXTENSION or THE TiME FOR COMPOUNDING OR 
RENEWING ComMPposITIONS, 


N] OTICE is hereby given, that by an 
I Act of the 4th and 5th William LV. Cap. 54, all 
Persons assessed for their Taxes for the Year 1834, 
ended 5th April, 1835, and all Persons who began to keep 
any taxable Article in the Year 1834. ending 5th April, 
1835, or any additional number thereof, may Compound 
for the same under the provisions of the said Act, for the 
Term of Five Years, to commence from the said 5th of 
April, 1835, on payment of an additional Duty of 5 per 
Cent. 

And all Persons whose Compositions terminated on the 
5th April,J1835, may renew their former Compositions for 
the like Term of Five Years, to commence from the same 
period, on the following Conditions (that is to say) on 
payment of an additional Duty of 5 per Cent. if such 
Persons have not increased their Establishments upon 
which their Compositions were made, to such an extent 
that the Duties chargeable theron under an Assessment 
would exceed by more than one-fourth the total Amount 
of the Sum now payable; and on payment of-an ad- 
ditional Duty of 10 per Cent, if such Persons shall have 
increased their Establishment, so that the Duties charge- 
able theron would not exceed double the Sum payable 
under their former Contracts. And in case such Persons 
shall have increased their Establishment, so that the 
Duties chargeable thereon would amount to more than 
double the Sum, then their Contracts cannot be renewed, 
but they may Compound de novo, on the greatest number 
of Articles for which they shall be assessed for the Y ear, 
to commence from the 5th of April, 1835, on payment of 
the additional Duty of 5 per Cent. In cases however 
where parties reduced their Establishments a month be- 
fore 5th April last, with a view to an Assessment on such 
reduced Establishments, for the year commencing 6th 
April, 1835, such persons cannot compound on such 
Assessment, but only on a retura of the greatest number 
of Articles kept at any time inthe year ended 5th April, 
1835. , ; 

And all such persons so Compounding or renewing 
their Composition as aforesaid, shall be treed from all 
farther Charges during the said Term. : 

By the said Act, Persons desirous of Compounding or 
renewing their Composition, were required to give notice 
of their intention that respect before the 5th of April, 1835, 
but the time for giving notice, has, by an Act passed on 
the 9th instant, been extended to the Ist October, 1835, 
and all Persons who may omit to give notice of such their 
intention, on or before that day, will be totally precluded 
from availing themselves of the said Acts, ’ 

Persons desirous to Compound or renew their 
Composition, may receive the proper Forms on applica- 
tion to the Assessors of Taxes in the Parishes in which 
such Persons may reside. 

Stamps and Taxes, 


By order of the Board. 
12th September, 1835. 


Cuas. Pressty, Secretary, 
ARMY CONTRACTS. 
OFFIcE oF OrpDNANCE, Pall Mall, 
28th August 1835. 

TOTICE is hereby given to all Persons 

desirous of contracting to supply the following 

Articles for the Use of the Army, the deliveries of which 

are to commence on and for the lst Day of November 

1835, and to cuntinue (subject to the usual conditions of 

the Contracts) until the 30th April 1836, with the excep. 

tion of the Contract for Paillasse Straw, which is to con- 
tinue in force until 3lst October 1836; viz.— 
BREAD. 

To his Majesty’s Land Forces in Cantonments, Quarters, 
and Barracks, in Great Britain, and in the Channel 
Islands, 

OATS. 

To his Majesty’s Cavalry and Artillery Iforses in Can- 

tonments and Quarters in England and Wales. 
FORAGE, viz.— 

Oats, Hay, and Srraw, to his Majesty’s Cavalry and 

Artillery Horses in Barracks in Great Britain, 
STRAW for PAILLASSES. 

At the several Barracks and Ordnance Stations in Great 
Britain and the Channel Islands. 

That Proposals in Writing, addressed to the Secretary 
to the Board of Ordnance, sealed up and marked on the 
outside “ ‘Tender for Army Supplies,” will be recvived at 
the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, on or before Tuesday, the 
«6th day of October next ; but none will be received after 
Eleven o’Clock on that Day, 

Separate Proposals must be made for Bread, for Oats, 
fer Forage, and for Paillasse Straw ; and Proposals must 
also be made separately for each County and Island, ex- 
cept for the several Counties comprising North and South 
Wales, all of which must be included in one Tender ; 
likewise the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney ; 
as zlso the several Counties in North Britain; aud each 
Pygposal must have the Letter which is annexed to the 
Tender properly tilled up, by Two Persons of known 
Property engaging te become bound with the Party ten- 
dering in the Amount stated in the printed Particulars, 
for the due performance of the Coutract ; and no Proposal 
will be noticed untess made on a printed Form of ‘Teuder, 
and the Prices expressed in words at length; and should 
it so happen, that during the continuance of the Con- 
tract no Troops shouki be supplied by virtue of the same, 
the Ameunt of the Stamps.on the Contract and Bond, 
paid in the first instance by the Coutracter, will be re- 
funded to Lim. 

Persons who may make Tenders, are particularly re- 
quested to observe, that the Foot Guards are trot in 
future to be supplied with Bresd by the Contractor, 
neither are the Household Cavalry in the County of 
Middlesex, aud persons tendering are desired not to make 
use of any Fonms but those recently printed, which may 
be had upon application at the Office of the Secretary to 
the Board of Grduance, Pali Mall, between the hours of 
Ten and Four, and of the Barrack-Masters at the Islands 
of Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney. 

-B. The practice of allowing Letters to and from 
Contractors and their Agents to pass free of Postage is 
discontinued ; but the Official Correspondence between 
the Contraetors and Regimental and other Officers will 
be forwarded as usual. The Board of Orduance, and their 
Officers, will not, however, be responsible for any Letters, 
Money, or Orders for Money which iay be so forwarded 
Tenders will also be received on the same d 
supply of 86),779}bs. 
at the Tower, 





ay for the 
of Kiln-lzied Oats, to be delivered 
By Oxder of the Board, 

RB. Bysanm, Seeretary, 





UMMER WINES OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, for CASH on DELIVERY. 
DANTE oo. csiccvccodsceccece 
TAFELWEIN 2... cece eceee cee ee es BOR 
HOCHHEIMER ,......0.sceveeeee 498, 
RHENIGH onc csv vsitesscectcess + SOM 
VIN DE BORDEAUX ,..,......... 308. 
OU TEA ods cpa tte bop cos co cces Open 
SAUTE RE os ood os sa nweree vsieccd's v0 Dep 
MOSELLE ...1......65 Setes cobs ess OOUe 
Crawrorpand Co, 129, Regent Street 


cevees B68. 





tachment lie remryty rege PLATE.— 
Japauned Ware, all of the first quality, to be had 
at the Wholesale Prices, ai MECHTS EXTENSIVE 
CUTLERY WAREHOUSE, No. 4, Leadenhall Street, 
(four doors from Gracechurch Street, London,} Inventor 
of the Magic Strop and Paste, Manufacturer of all kinds 
of Leather and Kosewood Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, 
Tea Caddies, Work Boxes, Bagatelle Tables, Ebony Ink- 
Stands, Leather Writing Cases, Pocket Books, Razor and 
Penkuife Houes, Wharneliffe Knives, Patent Knife 
Sharpeners, Shaving Brushes and Soap, Shaving Powder, 
Tat, Hair, Tooth, and Nail Brushes, &c. 20 per cent. 
Cheaper than any House in London, A large Assort- 
ment of Tea Trays, Waiters, Candlesticks, Teapots, &e. 


PY CREON S CAMOMILE PILLS, sold 
L in Bottles at ls. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, by 
A. Winnovensy and Co, successors to B. Godfrey Win- 
dus, 61, Bishopsgate Street Without, and nearly all 
respectable Medicine Venders. The peculiar efficacy of 
these Pills in all cases ofindigestion, loss of apefite, 
sick headache, and all complaints produced by a disor- 
dered state of the digestive organs, has obtained for them 
the personal recommendation of every one who has given 
thema trial. Many persons who havesuffered from indiges- 
tion for years, have, by their use, in a few weeks perfectly 
recovered, whichis the most satisfactory proof than can 
be required oftheir eflicacy and permanent utility. Be 
particular to ask for ‘* Norton’s Pills,’ for in consequence 
of their great success some unprincipled persons have 
prepared a spurious imitation, 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN MEDICINE. 
EFAY’S GRAND POMMADE, 
This extraordinary preparation cures, by two or 
three external applications, Tic Douloreux, Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Lumbago, and Sciatica, and all painful A ffections- 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in the most 


















severe paroxysms. It has been extensively employed in 
the public and private practice of several French Physi- 
cians, who have declared that in no case have they found it 
to failin curing those formidable and tormenting maladies, 
Since its introduction into England, it has in every case 
fully maintained the high character its unrivalled success 
has obtained for it on the Continent, Patients who had 
for years drawn on a miserable existence, and many who 
had lost the use of their limbs by Rheumatism and Pa. 
ralysis, have, by a few applications, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, 
blistering, veratrine, morphia, colchicum, and all the usual 
remedies had been found useless, Its astonishing and 
almost miraculous effeets have also been experienced im 
the cure of Nervous and Rheumatic Pains of the Head 
and Face, Paralytic Affections, Contracted and Stiff 
Joints, Glandular Swellings, Pains of the Chest and 
Bones, Chronic Rheumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, 
&c. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure. 

Sold, by the appointment of Jean Leray, the Inventor, 
by his sole Agent, Srrrtina, Chemist, No. 86 High 
Street, Whitechapel, who will answer any inquiries (if 
by letter, post-paid) respecting it, and also show letters - 
received from numerous patients who have been benefited 
by its application. It can be sent to any part of the 
world, upon enclosing a remittance, and any part of 
London, carriage free. Sold in pots at 4s. 6d. each, 

Notice-—As there is a spurious imitation, it is requisite 
to see the name, “J, W, Stirling,” is eugraved on the Goe 
vernment Stamp, outside the wrapper, without which se- 
curity it cannot be genuine, 








NOW READY, 
HE BOOK OF APHORISMS, 
By a Mopern PyrHacorean, 
Foolseap 8vo, Price 5s. 

“The Book of Aphorisms is certainly the most amusing 
of all Mr. Macnish’s books.’’— Kilmarnock Journal. 

“There are three essential qualications of a success- 
ful writer of aphorisms. First, he must know the world, 
and bea shrewd and penetrating observer of men and 
manners. Secondly, he must have a dash of the humor- 
ous in his composition ; and, thirdly, he must be ableto 
express his thoughts in brief, pithy, concentrated lan- 
guage, Of each of these qualifications the Modern Py- 
thagorean possesses an ainple share; and hence his 
Aphorisms have much excellence.” — Edinburgh Scotsman, 

2, MACNISH’S ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS, 
Price 6s, Fifth Edition, just ready. 

“This little book is evidently the production of a man 
of genius.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

3. MACNISIVS PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP. Price 
7s. Second Edition, 

“This is one of the most interesting and delightful 
volumes we have for a long time met with. It is full of 
Amusement and Instruction, Over its details are thrown 
that luminousness which alone flows from original ge- 
nius.”— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

4. THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MAGAZINE, 
Vol. I. complete. Price 7s. bound in cloth, 

“As might have been expected, the demand for this 
work has been such as never was kuown in the history 
of Glasgow periodicals. Before the work is well out, 
the whole of the edition is greedily bought up !"—Glasgow 
Free Préss, 

5. THE SCOTTISH PULPIT. 3 vols. Now finished, 
Price 8s, each; containing above 200 Sermons, all by the 
most eminent living Scottish Divines ; forming a com, 
plete body of Practical Divinity. 

6. THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; vest. f 
size, ls. 6d, gilt. On Diet and Regimen—On se 
to Cold and its Effeets—On the Use, and Doses ¢’ “4 “ 
dicine. vt Me 





“This book is a most sensible and jue’ 
treatise on diet and regimen, on cold and * 
the use and doses of medicine.” —Glasge 
7. THE MOTHER'S poc 
GUIDE. 1s. 6d. -" f y 
« No mother should be wit! 
pabli-ation.”— Greenock Int 


ucious little 
.ts effects, aud 
,w Courier. 


KET - MEDICAL 
gout a copy of this. useful 





Simp. tin and Co, Lone elligencer. 


‘on; aud W. RM Paum, Glasgow 
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. Jast Published, Price 2s, in a neat pocket size, 
E MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 
ACT, with a Copious Jndex. This is the only 
nuine Edition; containing the Order in Council of the 
fitn of September. 
Printed by his Majesty's Printers, and Sold by appoint- 
ment, by C. F. Cock, “1, Fleet Street, 


On Saturday, tik 19, will be Published, Price 2d. 
EIGH H ONDON .JOUR- 

, NAL and the PRINTING MACHINE, No. 77. 
Contents Lonpvon Jovrnat:-Cleanliness, Air, Exe 
ercise, and Diet—Munich and England, a Contrast —Ro- 
mance of Real Life; the celebrated case of Anglade. 
Patintine Macuine: Life of Mackintosh—Quin’s Steam 

Voyage down the Danube. 
London: Cuar.es Kniourt, 22, Ludgate Street. 


TO ADVERTISERS AND THE PUBLIC, 
HE BRITISH and° FOREIGN RE- 
VIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOUR- 
‘NAL, No. 2, is now in the Press. 

Advertisements for insertion must be sent to Mr. 
Lewer, 4, Wellington Street, Strand; or to the Publish- 
ers, Messrs. Riooway, 169, Piceadilly, on or before the 
24th inst. and Bills for stitching, &e. by the 28th. 

Nearly Ready, 

ARDINE’S NATURALIST’S 
LIBRARY, Vol. 10, small 8vo. with 36 Plates, 
coloured from Nature, together with Portrait and Memoir 
of Werner, in extra morocco cloth boards, Price 6s. on 

the Natural History of 
BRITISH DIURNAL BUTTERFLIES, complete 
in one volume; containing 176 illustrations, drawn, en- 

graved, and coloured from Nature, 

Published by S. Hicnuey, 32, Fleet Street; and to be 

‘had of all Booksellers, 








- Just Published, Price 10s. 6d, 
Wesserr and Co. No. 6, Frith Street, Soho Squaro. 
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RM of FINE PIANOFORTE 

- PLAYING, 

By J. D. Routers, 
Dedicated to his Friend, J. Moscue..es, Esq. 

A New System of Tuition, strongly recommended to 
Teachers of the Pianoforte, Ladies Schools, Oovernesses, 
and those who assist in this branch of education. 

For Characteristics, see New Monthly Magazine for 
August. 


PARKES’S CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 
New Edition, in 8vo. 13th Edition, 15s. boards, 
HE CHEMICAL CATECHISM. 
=| the late Samugr Parkes, F.L.G. and W.S.S, 
&c. &c. Author of “ Chemical Essays,” “Rudiments uf 
Chemistry,” &c. Revised and adapted to the Present 
State of Chemical Science. 
By E,W. Brayzey, Jun. F.L.S., of the London 
Institution, 


London : Loyaman, Rees, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lon@man, 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION A'’ DUBLIN, 
Just Published, Price 1s. 

FIXNHE UNION of RELIGION with 

INTELLECTUAL CULTURE~—A SERMON 
delivered at the Presbyterian Chapel, Eustace Street, 
Dublin, August 16; being the Sunday after the Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of sci- 
ence, By Joun Kenuicnx, M.A. Tutor of Manchester 
College, York. 

B, Feitowes, Ludgate Street; and Hepeers aud Sauira, 

Dublin. 


Just Published, by J. Cuurcuiiy, Priuce’s Street, 
soho, Price 6s. ; 
ERVOUS DISEASES; their Treat- 
ment; with Remarks on the efficacy of Strychnine 
in the more obstinate Cases of Palsy, Nervous-Blindness, 
Nervous-ludigestion, ‘Tic-Douloureux, and other painful 
affections of the Nerves. 

By G. R. Mant, Surgeon, late of H.M. Hospital Ship 
Racoon. 

“The work reflects much credit on the author, and 
proves him to possess great skill in the distressing dis- 
eases of which he has treated,”—Ryan's Medical and Sur- 
gical Jouraal. 








CHEAP LIBRARY OF FICTION, 

On the Ist of October, with the Magazines, the three 
volumes in one, for 6s, bound, with a Portrait of the 
Author, and a Vignette, 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S 
; RANK MILDMAY; 
or, the Nava OFrFiceR, 
Forming the New Volume of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 

W.B. By a new arrangement each work will, in future, 
“be comprised in a single volume, Price 6s. containing a 
quantity equal to double that in each of the Waverley 

ovels. Orders are received by every Bookseller through- 
aut the Kingdom. 

Published for Henry Cotsurn by R. Bentiey; 
Beu. and Braprure, Ediuburgh; and J, Cummina, 
Dublin. 





ZOTTI'S WORKS, 
New and Beautiful Editions. 
CELTA DI TRAGEDIE DEL 
CONTL VITTORIO ALFIERI, con note ed ac- 


Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 14s, boards, with a 
ortrait and other Plates, 
HE LIFE .OF ADMIRAL 
VISCOUNT EXMOUTH; 
Drawn up from Official and other Authentic Documents, 
supplied by his Family and Friends, 

. By E. Osixn, Esq. 

“A book full of interesting anecdotes of a noble speci- 
men of English character.’”— Times. 

“ The subject of this volume is one of unusual interest : 
it is altogether one of the most interesting pieces of 
Biography we have ever read.” — Observer. 

“This is the most interesting naval memoir since the 
‘Life of Nelson” It is a book which no blue jacket 
Ought to be without.”’— United Service Gazette. 

Smirn, Extper, and Co, Cornhill. 


. Just Published, in foolseap 8vo. Price 6s. cloth, 
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4 LY 
A PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE, 
By Witutam Smirn, Esq. 
Forming the 15th and concluding Volume of 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 

A Series of Original and Selected Works of Fiction, by 
some of the most distinguished Authors of the day; 
each volume, complete in itself, may be had separately, 
Price only 6s. 

“The Library of Romance is, unquestionably, one of 
the cheapest, the best, aud most tastefully got up‘works 
of the kind to which bibliopolic spirit and enterprise have 
given birth. It is indeed a standard work, and will be 
sought after and read with avidity, when its contempo- 
rary works of fiction are utterly forgotten.”’—Observer. 
Sota, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 

N E W WwW. © BRK. 8. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
@QIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
Including HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 

From the Originals in the Possession of the Family. 
By H. Bb. Rosinson, Esq. (On the 25th inst.) 


2. 
A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE 
With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, WALLACHIA, SERVIA, 
And TURKEY. 
By Micnaer J. Quin, 
Author of * A Visit to Spain,” &e. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 21s. 


3. 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA, 
With a Tartar Trip from 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL, 
By the Rev. Verr Monro, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 24s. 


4. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckrorp 
from an Original Painting by SirJosuua Rrynoups, 
AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BA TFALHA, 

By Win.usam Becrrorn, Esq. 

Author of  Vathek,”’ “ Italy,’ &c. 

5. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
SYRIA, &e. 
By A, De Lamartine. 
In 3 vols. small Svo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


TEN YEARS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Lieut.J.W. Moopre, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


A WINTER IN THE FAR WEST. 
By Cuaries F, HorrmMan, 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 


MAPS of the SOCIETY of USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. ; 
Just Published, No. 56 of this Work, containing— 
RUSSIA in EUROPE, Part 5 and 9. 
Sets of the Maps may be had of all Booksellers, Price 
coloured 1s. 6d. each) Number, or plain Ls. 
The Work can be had with or without the Plans of 
Cities. 
London: Printed for BALpwin and Crapock, 
To the Subscribers of the GENUINE WORKS of 
HOGARTH in imperial folio. 
No.7 of this splendid Publication is ready for delivery 
by the same Publishers. 








TO STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY AND 
MEDICINE, 
Early in October will be Published, in 2 large vols. Sve. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 
By Tuomas Tuomaon, M.D. F.R.S. &aQ Regius 
Professor of Chemistry in the University g@ Glasgow ; 
forming the Third portion, or the Fourtt, gad Fifth Vo- 
lumes of his System of Chemistry. Ilusggated with Cuts, 
Lately Publisher, | 
OUTLINE of the SCLENCES of HEAT and ELEC- 
TRICITY ; being the First p'ytion of Dr. Thomson's 
Chemistry. In 1 vel, 8vo. Pri oy 35s, bourds. 
Dr. THOMSON’S cyspTEM of INORGANIC 
‘HE SPRY; 3 . ‘ . 2 lk 
von beer ier * vein me aoe portion, In ? large 
rice 2. 2 


ELEM™ + Cuts. RY and PRACTICE of 





enti per gli studiosi della lingua Italiana, raccolte da 
Romvuatpo Zortt. : 
Second Edition, revised and carefully corrected, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s, sewed. 

2. OPERE SCELTE DELL’ ABATF 
METASTASIO DA ROMUALDO 
Edizione. Revista da Guipo Sorr- 
10s, sewed. 


3, GERUSALE ME LIBERATA di TORQUATO 
TASSO, con note di Romua.po Zortt, ad uso degli stu- 
diosi della lingua Italiana. Quinta Edizione, revista e 
cvrretta, 2 vols. 12mo. 2s. sewed. 


7° ,- PIETRO 
-JVTTI. Quarta 
wht, @ vols, 12mo. 





“4. LE ISTQRIE DE FRANCESCO GUICCIAR- 
{DINI, ridatte in campendig per yse degli studiasi della 
lingua Italiayi, Rivedute da Romyatpo Zorrs. 1 vo’, 
na th j fully revised ang 
“a “ bet ‘ carefully te and 
Corrected ray oye “more . aie? ce an 
: a gn the age, 
London ¢ sunt the learne, i chittaker end Co; J 
Booker; aud J, Souter, Co.; 


a) .eNTS of the THEO 3 

oF ‘AGINE. Designed for the Use of egg - 
soung Practitioners. By Gzorqx GREGORY, M. ‘ at 
centiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Lond on: 
Physician to the Small Pox and Vaccination Hospital: 
and Consulting Physician to the St. George $ and St. 
James’s General Diggeussry- Oth edit. 8yo. revised and 
enlarged, Price Lis. boards. ¥ 

LECTU RES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACT” op 

of PHYSIC. By the late Jonn ARMA&TRON@ | yy p, 
Edited by Joseru Rix, Ina thick Sva, VO of nearly 
900 pages. ~ Price 16s. bonrds, 

«The substance of t'aese lectures 18 9 excellent, that 
we congratulate all ovr readers on the appearance of the 
volnme befoye us. ‘To the student i* will be invaluable ; 
and we know no on‘s so advanceti that he may not derive 
profit from the ins‘,uctious of that master of the art, Dr. 
Aymstrong.”—M edical Quarterly Review. 

A NEW ‘SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACO- 
PQRIAS of .ONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, and 
PARIS. Jsy James Rawwin, - Third edit. 8vo, Price 
32s. boare.s, 





This Day is Published, in | vol. post 8vo. Ls, 6d, 
The THIRD and LAST SERIES of 
LEANINGS IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. With Notices and Anecdotes of the - 
Royal Residences of Kew-Richmond, Hampton Court, 
and Windsor. 
By Epwarp Jrsst, Esq. 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Parks and Palaces, 
Also, Price 10s. 6d. 
A THIRD EDITION of JESSE'S GLEANINGS, 
Volume I. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ; 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
By Two Memexns or Gray's INN. 
Small 8vo. cloth, Price 3s, 

‘A popular and well-arranged epitome of the Consti- 
tution in King, Lords, and Commons, derived from good 
authorities, and well worthy of a favourable reception 
from those who may not like the trouble of greater re- 
search among more elaborate publications,’—Literary 
Gazette, Sept. 12. : 

Orr and Sir, 2, Amen Corner. 





Conduit Street, Sept. 19. _ 
OPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
1. THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. Captain 
MARRyaT. . 
2. THE WIFE. The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
3. MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. Author of “ The Col- 
legians,” 
4. WARRY CALVERLEY. 
5. ANNE GREY. Miss Lester, 
6. THE TWO FBIENDS. The Countess of Burs- 
SINGTON, 
7. THE MAYOR OF WINDGAP. Bani. 
Saunpers and Or.ey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square 


HE COMPLETION OF COW PER'S 
LIFE AND WORKS. 

“ The forthcoming vulume of Mr. Grimshawe's beau- 
tiful edition of Cowper’s Life and Works will contain 
the last portion of the poet’s inimitable letter, and will 
complete the publication of this unique edition, We 
have watched its monthly progress, and do not hesitate 
to pronounce it to be the most perfect and indeed only 
entire collection of his works that ever has or can appear, 
the publishers possessing exclusively the copyright of 
that valuabie portion of the letters, the Private Corre- 
spondence, The component parts of this beautiful edition 
now consist of the poems, original and translated, tho 
whole correspondence unbroken and chronologically ar- 
ranged, the Hferand an élegautly written essay ow the 
genius of Cowper, from the pen of the* Rev. “Mr, “Cun: 
Hingham, Vicar’ of Harrow. The embellishments are 
from the drawings of Mr. Harding, exquisitely engraved 
by the Findens, and illustrate‘admirably the scenes asso- 
ciated-with Cowper's life. -The portraits are those /of 
Cowper, his mother, and Dr, Johugon, &c. Issued_at ‘so 
moderate a price, the work cannot fail of having-an ex: 
tensive cireulation2’— Morning Paper. 

SaunpeErs and Ot.ey, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


Author of “ Cecil Hyde.” 





SECOND EDITION. In 2 vols. post 8vo, ~ 
H E Ss U DEN T. 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ England and 
the English,’ &c. 
** Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. Bul- 
wer's former works, we know none that mark the creative 
thinker-more than the present production.” —Lit, Gaz, 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
By M. ve Tocquevitie. . 
In 2 vols. 8yo. 
“A profound and admirable work on Democracy in 
Amtrica, by M. de a ae Quarterly Rev. 


Sir Witrtam Get.'s New Work, 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME 
AND ITS VICINITY, 
By Sir Wittram Gen. 
With a new and .beautifal Map, made by the Author, 


expressly for this Work, from an actual and laborious 


In.2 vols, 8vo. 
(The Map and Work sold stparately.) 
«“ These elegant volumes are indispensable to the zon, 


Survey. 


plete scholar and, the os traveller.” —Spectater, 


VISITS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
, By Mrs, JAMEson, : 
“ These volumes are worthy of the repu‘ ation that ia 
based upon the author’s former works.” — zlas, 
Second Edition, 3 vols. pos’, gyo, 


LIVES OF FEMALE S,vEREIGNS. 
; By Mrs. FaAMF gon, 
Second Edition, u 2 vals, post Svo, 


EXCURSIONS IN THE MEP ;TERRANEAN. 
By Sir GRENMILLY “PeMPLeE. 


Sa ais ond OF LEY, Fondv? |, Street, Hanover Square. 
tease ae hc pals FOR THE ADVANCE: 

D, tp’ : . x 
TPHE FHL |) VOLUME of REPORTS 
Law vie, oop” ogy of North Ameiica, H’ D. bebe 
“paths Nd wagion, Dr. C. Henry. Animal Physio — 
Profesor Clark. Zoology, Rev..L. Jenyns. Capil coll 
Nihal son, Rev. J. Challis. Physical Optics, ro 
Vier vd. Hydraulics, Part II. G. Rennie. Transactions 
©’. che Sections, and Recommendations of the Assoc! 
tion and its Committees. 
Lately Published, ER sak 
The First Volume of Reports, Second Edition, Pai 


13s. 6d. : 
The Second Volume of Reports, Price 12s. 
Lithographed Signatures of the Membera 
Cambridge in 1833, with the Proceedings of the 
Meetinys, #10. Price 4s. (To Members 35.) iiaade 

N.B. Members of the Association are entitle ove 
chase from the local Treasters, at the Depots, or “reek 
Odiice of Mr. R. Taylor, Printer, Red Lion Court, } 
Street, London, at the following prices; Vol L. 98.5 
IL. 8s.3 Vol. IIT. 10s, 

Joux Muara, Albemarle Street, 


Loudon; Printed by Josera CLavT07, at No.7. Winder 


ho met at 
“ Public 





Lon’.eg; Baupwin and Caapock, Paternoster Row, 


Court. St. Mary-lv-Strand; and Prablished byGusts 
ARARIN, at NO. 9, Wellington Street, Strand, 





